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ROCKWELL OFFERS YOU 


7wo Proven Types 


What's your preference in service regulator design? 
Do you favor a one-piece body and mounting having 
long lever construction and the ejector ring boosting 
principle? Then set your sights on the Rockwell 107. 
If, however, you have limited space for installing 
regulators, then the Rockwell 173 with detachable 
mounting is for you. Both are top quality products, 
carefully engineered and built in the Rockwell tradi- 
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ROCKWELL 


SERVICE REGULATORS 










 * FISHER 9 


THE BIG JOE YOU BUY TODAY IS BACKED BY 
THE COMPLETELY DEPENDABLE SERVICE OF 
THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF OTHER BIG 
JOES ALONG THE MAJOR PIPELINE SYSTEMS 
OF THIS COUNTRY 





4 ig lg WVPE630 | 


THE BRUTE STRENGTH OF 
Available in 1” and 2” sizes for inlet pressures 
up to 1000 PSI and downstream settings of from THE BIG JOE IS ATTESTED BY ITS 
5 PSI to 200 PSI. The Type 630—first produced EXTERIOR APPEARANCE-BENEATH 
over 10 years ago-—is today the industry’s finest THAT EXTERIOR ARE THE FINE 
regulator for « Farm Tap Service « Field Service 


e Industrial Service * First Stage Reduction when FEATURES WHICH GIVE YEAR . 
conditions are rugged and absolute dependability AFTER YEAR OF TROUBLE 


is essential. FREE SERVICE 
FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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DESIGN AND 
ENGINEERING 
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' Empire Users report unequalled per- 





formance, complete heating satisfaction 


EXCLUSIVE WITH EMPIRE and unsurpassed efficiency. 


“The FAMED Empire Dealers report complete cus- 


Gas tomer satisfaction and fewer service calls 


BURNER than on any other make. 


Empire Dealer franchises are worth- 





while—you can’t afford not to investigate. 











See your local EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE or write direct to 


STOVE COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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‘YOU SAVE 5 IMPORTANT WAYS 
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~ with Reliance Meter J — § Bar Regulators 


@ Save Fittings — 


la ic 
Less Piping, Fewer Joints Regulators attach to 


American Meter Company 5B or 5M Tinned 
Steelcase Meters by straight 
swivel connectors. 





@ = Save Installation and 
Service Time 






Type MH and MHR Regulators com- 
bine the field proven Reliance Type H Regu- 
lator with a meter bar, providing a compact, 
effective unit which conserves space, capital 


@ = Save Capital — 
Lower Initial Investment 


H and labor costs. The regulators are particu- 
@ Save Trouble from Piping ! larly suited for house or service low pressure 
Strains and Leaks ' installations on intermediate and high pres- 
} sure gas distribution systems. An inverted 
! vent connecton is optional. Type MHR Regu- 
od Save Space y lator has a built-in mechanical relief valve. 
; Reliance Regulators are built with the 
, ‘a, precision and extreme care characteristic of 

Offset swivel connectors ‘ P : ’ 
join regulators with 5B and 10B : ; American Meter Company’s century-old tra- 
lroncase or 10B and 10M e dition of “Sustained Accuracy at Lower Cost.” 

Tinned Steelcase Meters. J 
y Write for specifications and capacities 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race St., Philadelphia 
Birminghum * Boston * Chicago * Doilas * Denver pact 
) Oo we Op: Se Olt. Oo. Gm 
MEASUREMENT 


Canadian Meter Co., Lid., Hamilton, Ontario ENGINEERS INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836 


Erie * Houston * Kansas City * los Angeles * New 


York * Odesso °* Pittsburgh © Son Francisco * Tulsa 
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This month... 


The realistic approach that the Lowell Gas Com- 
pany has taken to its sales and servicing policies (Page 
14) is worthy of study and possible emulation by 
other gas companies who harbor the suspicion that 
their own dealer relations aren’t all that they should 
be. In a nutshell, Lowell found out where its policies 
were wrong, faced the facts and proceeded to apply 
the remedies. A little easier said than done, we have 
observed, but apparently worth it. 


VOLUME 176 


Our printer, who takes the blame for more mistakes 
than he makes, advises us that a number of “Ameri- 
can Gas Fundamentals” sets were mailed out during 
March without the covers that are supposed to en- 
close them. He doesn’t know to what subscribers; nor 
do we. Always big in small things, we will be quick to 
rectify this omission if new readers who received their 
“Fundamentals” without binders will just let us know 
about it. 


On one of our favorite themes, appliance servicing 
responsibility, Frank Trembly, Jr., of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company has written us a whale of an 
article describing the policy of his company and the 
reasons behind it. That will appear in our May issue; 
just in time for participants in the Executive Confer- 
ence of A.G.A. to give it some thought before their 
Los Angeles meeting. 


We have been invited, by indirection, to get into the 
Niagara Power development argument in behalf of 
the Capehart-Miller private enterprise bill, now be- 
fore Congress. Our position is simply this: We favor 
private enterprise, but we have too many projects on 
foot for the betterment of the gas industry to allow us 
to go barking off on the trail of electrical problems. 
We recommend that as a sound policy for both AGA 
and GAMA, in case they have similar invitations ex- 
tended to them. 
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THE DYING GAUL 


The figure of the Dying Gaul is probably 
the highest le of realism in stone— 


Pp 





It represents a Gaul, who, in spite of a 
severe wound, tries to struggle to his feet 
and fight on. The fame of the statue rests 
partly on the restraint with which the idea 

; : of death in battle is handled. It is the 
+... : anguish of defeat rather than the physical 
| : agony of death that the sculptor has chos- 
en to emphasize. Realism is very evident. 
Every detail of bone and muscle is care- 
fully rendered; the drops of blood which 
flow from the wound are represented 
plastically; the thick bushy hair, the short, 
bitten moustache, and the twisted necklace 
of the Gaul are painstakingly reproduced. 
The sculptors aim was to reproduce nature, 
and this he has done with great skill. 
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THE CREATION OF REALISM IN STONE AND SMELL 


The use of CAPTAN in your gas provides realism in its 
quick detection by odor. The sense of smell is more basic 
than that of sight—for that reason, CAPTAN says “GAS” 
the moment it is smelled, even by people who have 
never smelled it before. This feature of CAPTAN is im- 
portant, for it means that no customer “education” is 
necessary prior to its use. 








| Let the CAPTAN Man tell you how you can easily and 
profitably use this realistic gas odorant in your gas. A 
letter or a call today will bring him to your office. 


Ca an NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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FROM CLEVELAND TRENCHER... 










«—— The Cleveland Baby Digger 


Keeping pace with gas industry 
requirements for over a quarter 
century, the Baby Digger con- 
tinues to earn outstanding popu- 
larity in distribution trenching. 


Its record speaks for itself. 


The Cleveland 4] q] — 


With only one man, the 80 lays pipe 
— fills trench — tamps fill — effects 
outstanding savings. Gas industry users 
demanded its re-introduction. That’s 


proved performance. 





GET THE FULL STORY ON THIS PAIR OF PROVED PERFORMERS 


a THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ee CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 











FIGURE FOR YOURSELF the advantages 


of standardizing with standardized mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe. You get long-lived pipe— proved 
by a century of experience in gas distribution. 
You get bottle-tight joints— proved 

by a quarter-century of performance in mains 
carrying all types of gas at low, intermediate and 
high pressures. And you get a speedy, easy 
installation—more footage laid per day—less 
delays in wet weather and less trouble 
with wet trenches. Decide now to 
standardize with standardized 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe for 


new mains from here out. 
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| STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 
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Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 3. 
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Many important gas utilities have 
standardized on standardized me- 
chanical joint cast iron pipe for new 
mains carrying all types of gas at low, 
intermediate and high pressures. 
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ety plus features have always been built . 
into Chaplin-Fulton's rugged Safety Valves. 
‘ Positive action, a tight seal, and large flow 
capacity add up to good performance at 
surprisingly low maintenance cost. 


Available in three types* covering a wide 


range of pressure settings. 
Write for bulletin 250. 


Cheyolin-Tlon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY *Also Spring Type 250 S and 


Weight and Lever Type 250WL 
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The 12’-0” U.G.I. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming* 
set, shown here, was placed into operation this 
past winter at the East Station of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation, Rochester, New 
York, and had produced over 1,000,000 Mcf of 
sendout gas by the end of February. 


Construction of a second set for completion 
next winter is now started. Both sets are equip- 
ped for the reforming of liquid hydrocarbons as 
well as natural gas. A waste heat boiler will be 
installed for each set. 


The C.C.R. Process provides many advantages: 


LOW INVESTMENT COST —modification 
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ROCHESTER ORDERS SECOND CCR SET 


of existing equipment or installation of new 
units is practical and economical. 


LOW PRODUCTION COST—utilizes nat- 


ural gas or L.P. gases. 


FLEXIBILITY — interchanges with existing 


gas mixtures. 


HIGH CAPACITIES — demonstrated on 
operations producing billions of cubic feet of 
city sendout gas. 


No matter what your project, we invite you to 
share our experience and facilities as designers, 
constructors and consulting engineers. 


*Patents Pending 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
9 












































THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


BLAW-KNO 


GAS CLEANER 
$s 
puus 

OIL FOGGER 








— 


GAS CLEANER af. 


A typical City Gate or Town Border 
Station. Here, gas from the trans- 
mission main gets a scrubbing in the 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaner which re- 
moves all traces of dust, scale, and 
rust. No new dust gets into your dis- 
tribution system. 








The diagram shows the Right Combi- e 
nation to insure delivery of clean, 
conditioned gas. Both Cleaners and 
Foggers are standardized units— 
quickly installed and requiring the 
minimum of maintenance or supervision. 




















Blaw-Knox has the facts and figur 
to prove that you cannot afford di 
gas. More than 20 years’ service 
the gas industry, plus continui 
research, show conclusively th 
operating and maintenance expens 
due to pipeline dust cost more th 
the installation of Blaw-Knox G 
Cleaners and Foggers. 


For interesting and convincing da 
on this important subject, write {( 
our latest Bulletin—No. 2353. 


GAS EQUIPMENT DEPARTME 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISIO 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPAN 





Between cleaners and distribution lines Blaw-Knox Oil Foggers perform a highly valuable 
service. The fine particles of oil fog suspended in the gas stream drop out gradually and uniformly 2061 Farmers Bank Building 
on the inner surface of the entire pipeline system, wetting down old dust deposits, moistening 
leather diaphragms, and preventing drying out of packing in bell-and-spigot pipe joints. Many Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
fogger installations in 1951 attest the value of fogging and the popularity of Blaw-Knox Foggers. 
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"You save a lot more 
than space with this 
room-closet furnace’ 





says Hess Swallow, 


Bryant, Detroit Branch Manager 


“Out of sight, out of mind” is by far the safest approach 

to concealed heating. Such equipment has to be right—or 

it’s all wrong, and few can afford to have that happen. 
Making things right is an old Bryant custom, and it certainly 
has paid off in the way you’ve accepted our Vertical Forced-Aur 
Furnace. It has paid off for you, too, in the way this 
compact, highly efficient gas furnace has performed— 

in thousands of single dwellings, more thousands of 
multiple-housing units, over the country. 

Completely automatic and occupying as little as two square feet 
of floor space in the smaller sizes, the Bryant Vertical Gas 
Furnace can help you answer problems of homemakers 


who need more living space or want to cut construction costs. 





Your Bryant Distributor will be glad to give you all 

the details and help you fit the Bryant Vertical into the 
it a Bryant Model 304 

plans of your gas heating customers. Or you may . 

write Bryant Heater Division, Dept. 22 Winter Air Conditioner 


Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 


. Gas-fired, forced-air fur- 
17825 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


nace. Six sizes, with inputs 
from 45,000 to 145,000 Btu 
per hour. Approved by A. 
G.A. for all gases. Features 
Hevigage Heat Exchanger 
and Push-Button ignition 
(city gases only). 





nt best buy 


iN HEATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING, 
WATER HEATING 


bv 
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MUELLER CO. leads the field in the pioneering 
of new ideas and designs, and the production of 
quality equipment for the Gas Industry. Write 
for Catalog 55. 








Sizes... : _ ‘ ee 
| Hl, 1", 1%", 1%", y, 1", 1%", 1%", 2 
MUELLER co. ss eoufun: sah alate Waele: tuicen: ‘Doak 
Dependable Since 1857 te  - cy Se pope yachts 
MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS bs Ss Bae 
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| Editorial: 


New England Takes a Second Look 


1952 





TTENDING our favorite regional convention, the 
£& annual meeting of the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation last month, we were struck by the unmistakable 
evidence that a more somber and even a slightly disil- 
lusioned view of natural gas is being taken by the utili- 
ties there, as contrasted to two years ago when the pipe- 
lines now nearing completion were little more than a 
gleam in the banker’s eye. 

Natural gas, once held second only to potable alco- 
hol as the universal solvent for all known problems, is 
now coming in for a critical reappraisal in long term 
values as the operating companies ponder the head- 
aches and heartaches that have attended its advent into 
their stern but lovely domain. 

The first and most unfortunate by-product of the 
new fuel alignment has been the glaring and raucous 
breakdown in public relations in the area. Prior to natu- 
ral gas the distributing companies in New England, by 
and large, enjoyed a confidence and respect from their 
customers that was second to none in the nation. Now 
through no fault of their own, they are in the position 
of having to fight tooth and nail to retain, or to regain, 
the good will that they once enjoyed as a matter of 
course, and as a concomitant of fair and conscientious 
dealing with the public. 

The unseemly public brawling of rival pipelines as- 
piring to perform a function that is euphemistically re- 
ferred to as “serving” the area has certainly done a 
great disservice to public relations in New England. As 
far as the lay citizen is concerned, a gas company is a 
gas company, and he draws no fine distinction between 
the one that functions merely as a carrier, and those 
that actually render the service on which so much of 
his comfort and convenience depend. 

Right of way negotiations, which by every conceiv- 
able concept of good sense and good taste should aim 
at a mutual agreement between the pipeliners and the 
property owners, have been carried on in an atmos- 
phere in which shotgun defiance and the invocation of 
court orders have been the working tools of harmony. 

The result is a rash of new proposed legislation, state 
and local, designed ostensibly to bring the highhanded 
invaders to heel, but which if passed would in reality 
be little more than punitive to the whole gas industry. 
Luckily most of the laws are so extreme as to be un- 
likely of passage and impossible of enforcement; but 
the very fact that they can be seriously introduced is in- 
dicative of the bitterness that actuates their authoring. 

The shrewd Yankee politicians have had their part 
in the play. On the brilliant banner of their crusade for 
natural gas for New England no device shines more 
brilliantly than the double cross. It is an unusual feat 
for a real down-easter to accomplish, but in most in- 
stances they have succeeded in outsmarting themselves. 
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They have, on the one hand, encouraged the public to 
believe that introduction of natural gas would result in 
rate reductions of 20-30, even 40, per cent, the while 
they maneuvered the Federal Power Commission into 
certificating uneconomical duplications of service 
through the most profitable markets in the area. In all 
the net of pipelines that serve the nation with its natural 
gas, we know of no two systems that are as unrealistic 
with respect to each other as are those of Northeastern 
and Algonquin. 

New England gas consumers may well ponder the 
fact that natural gas which was once offered to their 
local gas companies at an average price of around 40 
cents per Mcf is now going to cost them about 50 cents 
and perhaps more. Much of the credit for this dubious 
accomplishment can be laid at the doors of their politi- 
cal champions. 

We appreciate that in delicate deference to the dic- 
tum that one should not mention a rope in the house of 
the hanged, gas industry spokesmen have remained 
silent on this embarrassing development. They have 
taken the view that it is a local problem, let the local 
boys work it out. No doubt there is considerable va- 
lidity to this viewpoint, but as we have pointed out, ad 
nauseam to some of our more sensitive subscribers, 
there are no strictly local problems where public opin- 
ion and customer good will are concerned. 

It is true that the New England utilities will have to 
work out their own salvation, and we have no doubt 
that they will succeed in doing so, to the ultimate profit 
and satisfaction of both themselves and the public. But 
if there is a lesson to be drawn from this pessimistic 
portrayal of natural gas progress in New England, it is 
that the local distributing companies are the outposts 
of gas industry good will. Theirs is the responsibility to 
not only enhance customer relations, but to so plan and 
conduct their own operations that they overcome the 
adverse effects of outside influences. 

If some of the companies that two years ago were 
willing to risk all on the vague promises of promoters, 
and on their own wishful thinking, now take a second 
long look at their responsibility for service, and realize 
that in the public eye that responsibility is shared by 
nobody else, the experiences of today may not be with- 
out their beneficial aspects. 
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Lowell Company Revises Policies Governing 
Appliance Sales-Service-Finance 


N PREPARATION for the change- 
over of its operation to straight natu- 
ral gas the Lowell ( Mass.) Gas Com- 


available, Lowell Gas Company put the 
study in the hands of James D. Ding- 
well, Jr., Washington, D. C., a public 


up a new appliance sales program, and 
to launch the Natural Gas Appliance 
Center, a cooperative display room, 





pany, an independently-owned New _ utility consultant with a background of open to all dealers and all AGA ap. 
England utility, decided early in its many years experience in utility mer- proved equipment sold in the territory 
planning stage that a complete survey chandising of gas appliances. 

and conversion of its selling approach New sales, service, financing policies cha 
was as essential to success with the new Dealers neglected gas appliances Whereas the company had formerly @°?@ 
fuel as was the adjustment and adaption An exhaustive on-the-scene study of serviced only its own sales, a new policy ral 
of its physical plant and its customers’ the situation, completed by Mr. Ding- was formulated with no distinction in jj >*" 
equipment. well, indicated that the dealers in the _ servicing between appliances sold by the vol 

The first step in the program, fromthe area were concentrating more and more gas company and those sold by the deal- tal 
merchandising side of the company’s on electric sales to the neglect and some- _ ers. In general all safety or performance . 
operation, was to take a long hard look _ times to the exclusion of gas. They re- servicing of appliances is now free. ane 
at its new business and dealer relations garded the gas company as a competitor, The gas company still sells appliances, jg 
policies. The company had sold appli- and many resented the exclusive distri- although the lines it carries are no longer f°! 
ances for years, but had always insisted bution agreements that it insisted on on an exclusive basis. Installations are the 
on an exclusive franchise for any make with appliance manufacturers. While made by whoever makes the sale, dealer ula 
of appliance that it handled. It serviced public relations in general between the _ or utility. 1 
the appliances sold directly by the com- Lowell Gas Company and its customers Financing is now available through"! 
pany, but assumed no responsibility for were good, the appliance merchandising _ the gas company for gas appliances sold "¢ 
those put on its lines by the local fraternity regarded anything the gas on time payment plans by the dealers. and 
plumbers, heating or appliance dealers. utility did with suspicion. The new Natural Gas Appliance Cen- 

To test whether or not this procedure Lowell took immediate steps to re- ter is located next door to the Lowell Co: 
was creating merchandising coopera- verse this unfavorable situation. First, it Gas Company’s own showroom, and y 
tion in the Lowell area, favorable to in- asked consultant Dingwell to come to through an archway customers can on 
creased sales when natural gas became Lowell on a temporary assignment to set readily pass from one display floor to ame 

the other. At present two inside sales- 

: : ada 
men take care of both displays. They get dri 
a commission of ten per cent on any ap- 
pliance sold, whether it be a gas com- 
pany item or one represented by 4 
dealer. Any dealer-salesmen who sell gas Phe 
company represented models, receive 
the same commission on such sales. 

From obsolescence studies of appli- 
ances in use, made during the conver- 
sion to natural gas, the company works 
its territory with six outside salesmen. 

At the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, lo- (Continued on page 40) 
cale of the 1952 Automobile Show, citi- 
zens of Lowell received registration 
cards that entitled them to a drawing on 
the gas appliances on display in the 
Natural Gas Appliance Center, directly : 
opposite the auditorium. Here, presiding pe 
over the auditorium exhibit are: Ger- 7 
trude Durkee and Robert Spaulding, 7 
from the appliance center. 
% 
Some of the 6,000 Lowellians who : 
streamed across from the auditorium to 
deposit their registration cards in the 
new Natural Gas Appliance Center. The 
gas company in cooperation with 25 
plumbers, heating contractors and gas 
appliance dealers maintains a joint dis- 
play of gas appliances in this store, ad- 
jacent to the company’s own showroom. 
American Gas Journal, April 1952 § 4F 
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New Eight-Day Orifice Meter Chart 
Reduces Field and Office Costs 


N OVERALL ECONOMY of 
twenty per cent is available 
through a relatively simple 


changeover from seven-day to eight-day 
charts for orifice meters measuring natu- 
ral gas. Field, accounting and billing de- 
partments improve their schedules for 
volume calculations by avoiding a par- 
tial period at the ends of months. 

This new procedure was initiated by 
measurement and control engineers of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., and was de- 
veloped by them in collaboration with 
the Macnick division of Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Three problems in the changeover 
from seven-day to eight-day charts were 
the chart drives, the charts themselves 
and the office accounting procedure. 


Converter is interchangeable 

An interchangeable turret-type con- 
verter, furnished by the Macnick divi- 
sion, conveniently and economically 
adapted the Rockwell seven-day chart 
drive to an eight-day drive. 


Photos: Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
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After several designs and 
printings of charts, a final selection was 
made. 

This new chart has a starting line, with 
divisions from the first to eighth days. 
The days are not named, as they were on 
the seven-day charts. The month and 
date are marked on the charts as they are 
put on the meters. 

Synchronization of the chart with the 
starting mark permits easy determina- 
tion of the pen position at any later date. 


testing 


The removal date is marked on the 
back of the chart after the rotation has 
been completed for the information of 
the accounting and billing office. 

The Phillips changeover also in- 
cluded a change from “inches differen- 
tial” charts to “square root” division 
charts. That provided one standard for 
their field system. 


Costs reduced 20% 


In the accounting office, postings have 


THE MECHANISM FOR CHART DRIVE CHANGEOVER 





Above—Turret-type convert- 
er is applied to the chart 
drive, changing ro- 
tation from seven 
to eight days. 


Right—An__ orifice 
meter with a new 
eight-day chart. 


Left—Seven-day 
chart for record- 
ing orifice meter 
measurement (left) and new 
eight-day chart (right). 


been reduced from five to four every 
30 days. 

In summary, the eight-day procedure 
has saved personnel and accounting ma- 
chine time, and has reduced costs of 
transportation and chart sheets. 
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TV Tube Processing in Gas Equipmef" 


HE DEMAND for Sheldon T\ 

tubes reached the point where 

greater production was imperative 
and, at the same time, a substantial im- 
provement in our production economics 
was essential. 

Those two problems are not to be re- 
garded lightly because the principal op- 
eration involved in our considerations of 
more and less costly production, baking 
the conductive and phosphor coatings 
with electrical equipment, had a history 
of being slow with high operating and 
equipment maintenance costs. Add to 
that the excessive breakage, implosions 
resulting from non-uniform heating 
strains, and the decisions were to be 
more than simply ordering equipment 

Should we continue with new electric 
equipment? Should we change to gas? 

Before we made any decisions, our 
entire process of manufacturing TV 
tubes was reviewed. 

Production includes all-glass and 
glass-and-metal tubes. They are round 
and rectangular, in sizes from 14 to 24 
inches. The greater part of the output is 
in 21-inch rectangular tubes. 

From our viewpoint, it was highly de- 
sirable to bake both the black conductive 
coating and the fluorescent screen coat- 
ing at the same time. Also, we wanted 
the flexibility of intermixing the all- 
glass and glass-and-metal tubes, just as 
they might come from the two coating 


Photos: Public Service Electric & Gas Co., N. 
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departments. We wanted straight-line 
production so that we would have coor- 
dination with the work done before and 
after heating. And, being realistic, we 
wanted relatively foolproof equipment 
that minimized dependence upon the 
human element in determining process 
factors and operating process equip- 
ment. Obviously, we wanted uniform 
heating that would eliminate the break- 
age-due-to-heating. 

At that time, while we did not know 
specifically of any equipment that would 
perform in accordance with our require- 
ments, we had the reasonable expecta- 
tion that it could be obtained or built. 

So much for our problems and our re- 
quirements. 

We were encouraged by the reports of 
preliminary tube heating tests with gas 
equipment, so we proceeded along that 
line. Now, gas equipment is operating. 

A compact eliptical production line, 
the result of research, engineering and 
construction by Selas Corporation of 
America, is baking our tube coatings. It 





F - 
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—— ——— 


by Charles Penk 


Vice president 


Allied Electric Products, Inc. 


is, we believe, more accurate to charac- 
terize the operation as baking the coat- 
ings than heating the tube, because the 
radiant heat from the combustion equip- 
ment penetrates to and through the 
coatings without excessively heating the 
glass in which the radiant energy travels 
—most advantageous in our operation. 

One operator handles the line, loading 
the tubes to be baked and unloading the 
processed tubes. From the baking line, 
the tubes are placed on rolling racks 
which transport them to the department 
where electronic equipment is inserted. 

The entire line is automatically con- 
trolled, by Brown instruments, through 
the three zones: pre-heat, heating and 
cooling. Temperatures are shown on 
three visible instruments and are re- 


corded continuously. 

Uniformity of glass temperature has 
been assured by rotating the tubes con- 
tinuously, from the time they enter the 
pre-heat zone until they leave the cool- 
ing zone. 

The importance of uniformity cannot 





Above—A view of the open section of the TV tube 
processing line, showing a tube about to enter the 
preheat (left), followed by an empty tube carrier. The 
tubes following have been through baking process. 


Left—This general view of the tube baking line shows 
conveyor (under) that moves and rotates tubes. 
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Above—A simplified diagram of the heat processing 
equipment installed at Allied Electric Products, Inc., to 
bake the conductive and fluorescent coatings on 14- 
to-24 inch TV tubes, all-glass and glass-and-metal. 


Right—The combustion control and instrumentation of 
the Allied TV tube processing line are shown here, 
including A — Combustion Controller; B — air filter; 
C = Flo-Scopes; D = visible temperature indicator; 
E — temperature recording instrument. The process- 
ing line, in the immediate background, shows the in- 
dividualized control provided on each burner. 


to the burners. Visible indications of the 
rate of flow is obtained from two instru- 


be overemphasized. It has been said 
that TV tubes are the largest and most 





complicated glass shape that has been 
subjected to production line heating. 
The complications arise from the varia- 
tions in glass thickness. A single tube 
may have from %” to %4” glass. That 
variation must be recognized with ex- 
treme care in heating as high as 450° C. 

The radiant gas equipment is supplied 
with fuel from a Selas Combustion Con- 
troller that maintains a precise propor- 
tion of gas and air for complete combus- 
tion and also maintains the required 
pressure of the mixture that is delivered 
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ments, Flo-Scopes, one for air and the 
other for gas. 

We are using the mixed 525 Btu gas 
supplied by Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company of New Jersey. In that 
connection, it is appropriate to acknowl- 
edge appreciatively the technical and 
service assistance of the industrial gas 
engineers of that company, in both the 
preparatory and the operating stages of 
our equipment change. 

It is of importance to us that one of 
the features of our production line is 
employee comfort. The construction of 








the equipment and the ducting of the 
products of combustion provide for 
comfortable working conditions. 

Sheldon TV tubes are now in a higher 
rate of production; 100 to 120 of the 
21-inch rectangular tubes come off the 
baking line every hour. Baking costs are 
down, substantially, due to lower operat- 
ing costs and practically no equipment 
maintenance cost. And, the breakage- 
due-to-heating has been eliminated. 

Gas, automatic gas equipment, instru- 
ments and, of course, the related engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills, com- 
bined to solve those technical and eco- 
nomic problems for us. 
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Gas Franchises Require Provisions for Utilpt 


ISADVANTAGEOUS experi- 
ences of gas utility companies 
with franchises that do not have 

clearly stated provisions or that omit 
provisions with long term importance, 
emphasize the need for thorough review 
of the full effects during the life of a 
franchise and on its expiration date. Not 
only the possible but, also, seemingly im- 
possible situations involving franchise 
provisions require full anticipation—be- 
fore signing the franchise into effect. 


Extension of service by order 

Higher courts consistently hold that 
officials of gas companies should have 
considerable discretion in making ex- 
tensions of gas service. However, ac- 
cording to a leading higher court deci- 
sion, this desirable “discretion” may be 
forfeited under certain franchises. 

In one important case involving serv- 
ice extension, a gas Company was operat- 
ing under a franchise which contained a 
clause that the mayor and city council 
“shall at all times have power to impose 
all needful and reasonable regulations 
for the protection of the interest of the 
inhabitants of the city, and shall have the 
power after full hearing to require exten- 
sions of service where it can be done 
without financial loss to the gas com- 
pany.” See Oklahoma Gas Company v. 
State, 209 Pac. 777. 

At the time this franchise contract was 
signed the gas officials had no idea of the 
future significance of this clause. 

Several years later, the mayor and 
council ordered the gas company to ex- 
tend its main and service to an area hav- 
ing but sixteen small dwellings. The 
initial cost of the extension approxi- 
mated $2,000 and the annual revenue 
expected from this extension was $497. 

The gas company filed suit and con- 
tended that the order was “not reason- 
able” in consideration of the fact that the 
net income from the extension would 
amount to only $81.52, without deduc- 
tions for depreciation or interest on in- 
vestment. 

However, the testimony tended to 
prove that the community would sub- 
stantially increase in population and par- 
ticularly because the franchise delegated 
power to the mayor and council to au- 
thorize extensions of the gas service, a 
higher court ordered the gas company to 
make the extension. 

“It is not claimed that this extension 
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will entail an actual loss,” “but the court 
said, to the contrary, it will yield a return 
on the investment. It may be con- 
ceded that this return is inadequate, but 
this alone will not suffice to render the 
order legally unreasonable. The appel- 
lant (gas company) may not choose to 
serve only those portions of the city 
which are presently profitable to it, and 
restrict the development of the remain- 
ing portions by leaving the inhabitants 
thereof in discomfort without the service 
which it alone can render.” 

On the other hand, a leading higher 
court decision holds that a gas company 
cannot be compelled to extend its service 
where no testimony is given which indi- 
cates that it contracted to extend the 
service. See Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company v. Corporation Commission, 
211 Pac. 401. 

The facts disclose that a gas company 
furnishes gas to forty cities and towns in 
the state. It has franchises in about 30 
of these cities and towns. It furnishes gas 
for distribution by other gas companies 
and also owns a gas pipeline extending 
in close proximity to a town named 
Chickasha which is not served by the 
company. The Chickasha Gas Company 
distributes gas in the city of Chickasha. 
The public service commission ordered 
the Oklahoma Gas Company to supply 
gas to the Chickasha Gas Company so 
that the latter may supply gas to the in- 
habitants of Chickasha. 

The court refused to uphold the com- 
mission’s order, saying, “The appellant 
(Oklahoma Gas Company) has never 
professed or undertaken to furnish gas 
to cities and towns or communities in- 
discriminately. It serves approximately 
40 cities and towns in the state, all of 
which it has served for years, and to 
these it owes the public duty of continu- 
ing the service. . . . The appellant has 
never supplied the Chickasha Gas Com- 
pany with gas and has never undertaken 
or agreed to do so. 

This court explained that if the Okla- 
homa Gas Company had signed a con- 
tract or franchise which obligated it to 
supply gas to the Chickasha Gas Com- 
pany, such a contract or franchise would 
be valid, and the public service commis- 
sion’s order would have been upheld. 

An order to extend service not profit- 
able to a gas company is “taking prop- 
erty without just compensation” in viola- 
tion of the United States Constitution, 


by Leo T. Parker 
Attorney at Law 


and therefore invalid, according to this 
leading higher court decision. 


Non-exclusive franchise 

The law is well established that the 
grant of a franchise by a municipality 
will be strictly construed by the courts 
Moreover, a franchise will not operate as 
a surrender of sovereignty of the munici- 
pality further than is expressly declared 
in the contract between the gas company 
and the municipality. For example, the 
grant of a non-exclusive franchise to a 
gas company does not imply any obliga- 
tion on the part of the municipality 


Therefcre, a city ordinance or state stat-] 


ute which authorizes competition is nor 
invalid as “impairing the obligation of a 
contract.” See Hamilton Company \ 
Hamilton, 146 U. S. 258; Skaneateles 
Waterworks Company v. Skaneateles, 
184 U. S. 354; Bienville Company v. 
Mobile, 186 U. S. 212; Capital City 
Light and Fuel Company v. Tallahassee. 
186 U. S. 401; and Joplin v. Missouri 
Light Company, 191 U. S. 150. 

Other higher courts have held that a 
state statute or city ordinance authoriz- 
ing a city to compete with a gas company 
which has no exclusive franchise is not 
“taking” the property of the gas com- 
pany without due process of the law. See 
Helena Company v. Helena, 195 U. S$ 
383; Newburyport Company v. New- 
buryport, 103 F. 584; and Meridian y 
Trust Company, 143 F. 67. 

A gas corporation which has a non- 
exclusive franchise can be said to be in 
a “bad” position. 

An interesting phase of the law relat- 
ing to franchises is that if two different 
gas companies have non-exclusive fran- 
chises to operate in the same locality, the 
courts will endeavor to interpret their 
legal rights in a manner that will result 
in reasonable returns on the investments 
of both companies, providing this can be 
accomplished. Otherwise, the compan) 
which /ast received its franchise must 
suffer financial loss. 

“As between two corporations exer- 
cising similar franchises upon the same 
state,” the court said in Northwestern 
Company v. Twin City, 89 Minn. 495; 
“priority, though it does not create mo- 
nopoly, carries superiority of rights, and 
equity will adjust conflicting interests as 
far as possible, controlling them, so that 
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each Company may exercise its own fran- 
chise as fully as is compatible with the 
secessary rights of another. But, where 
interference is unavoidable, the later oc- 
cupant must give way.” 

A court decision expressed the law 
that where two gas companies hold fran- 
chises the one last in priority cannot le- 
zally interfere with the legal rights of the 
jormer. See Hudson v. New York, 9 
Paige (N. Y. 323). 

The general rule of law is that where 
wo gas companies have franchises to 
ell gas to the same consumers, an inter- 
ference with the rights of the first com- 
pany in priority may be enjoined espe- 
cially where the second company in 
priority may reasonably avoid the inter- 
ference. 

On the other hand, if a gas company 
has priority, but no exclusive rights, it 
cannot object to a municipality, or other 
competitor, using the streets and install- 
ing equipment such as gas mains, pro- 
viding no actual and provable damage is 
sustained by the gas corporation which 
has priority. 

For illustration, in City Gas v. Con- 
sumers Gas, 61 A. T. L., 750, the higher 
court held that even though a gas com- 
pany in a municipality laid its pipe over 
and in direct contact with pipes of an- 
other gas company there was no liability 
since neither gas company had an ex- 
clusive franchise. 


Company status when franchise expires 

“If the franchise of a gas company ex- 
pires is the company relieved from its 
duty to render service to a gas con- 
sumer?” Considerable discussion has 
arisen from time to time over that legal 
question. 

Where the gas consumers have be- 
come dependent upon the present service 
and no other arrangements have been 
made to substitute or supply another 
service, the obligation to serve the pub- 
lic remains on the gas company whose 
properties still occupy the streets and 
public places, according to a late higher 
court decision. The gas company must 
keep up the service and the city must re- 
quire the rates to be reasonable so long 
as the gas company can render service. 

Some courts have he!d that if, in order 
to render efficient service, it is necessary 
for the gas company whose franchise has 
expired to lay more pipe, the temporary 
nature of its franchise or service does not 
relieve it of its duty. 

The legal question arose whether a 
company could immediately terminate 
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its gas service to consumers when a fran- 
chise expired, in lowa City, lowa v. lowa 
City Light and Power Company. 

Since the inhabitants of the city were 
dependent upon this gas company for 
gas supply, the higher court held that the 
company must continue to supply gas 
and also lay new pipe to supply reason- 
ably necessary gas. 

“After expiration of a gas franchise 
without any arrangements for any other 
supply of gas,” this court said, “the utility 
must continue to use its best efforts to 
render its service efficiently and eco- 
nomically and, if it is necessary to lay 
more pipes to accomplish that end, the 
temporary nature of its tenure does not 
relieve it of its duty nor deprive it of its 
right to do so.” 

The records of this case show that the 
municipality had not contracted to pur- 
chase the gas company’s plant, equip- 
ment, mains, and accessories at the ter- 
mination of the franchise. The original 
contract or franchise did not define the 
legal rights and obligations of the munic- 
ipality and the gas company at expira- 
tion. When the franchise expired, the 
municipality had made no arrangements 
to supply its inhabitants with gas and the 
court held, under these circumstances, 
that the gas company owed a duty to 
the consumers to continue its service un- 
til either a new contract or franchise was 
made between the municipality and the 
gas company, or the municipality made 
other arrangements to supply its citizens 
with gas. 


New laws cancel older laws 

“If two state laws contradict each 
other which law is valid?” Answer: The 
new law is valid. In all cases involving 
contradicting laws, the most recent law 
has been found valid, unless a different 
intention is expressed by the state legis- 
lature. 

In City Gas Company, 271 Pac. 270, 
it was disclosed that a state statute pro- 
vides that a franchise shall not be granted 
by a municipality until notice of the in- 
tention to grant the franchise has been 
advertised for twenty days in a news- 
paper of general circulation. Another 
older state law provides that an intended 
grant of a franchise shall be advertised 
for twenty-one days. 

A franchise was granted to a gas com- 
pany after it had been advertised for 
only twenty days. Later, litigation de- 
veloped over the validity of the fran- 
chise. It was contended that the fran- 
chise was void because it had not been 


advertised for twenty-one consecutive 
days, as required by the older statute. 

The court held the franchise valid, 
saying, “It is urged that the ordinance 
is invalid because it was not published 
for three consecutive weeks. . . . How- 
ever, that section (law) is not applica- 
ble.” The new state law was applicable 
and valid. 

A clause in a state constitution pro- 
hibits “monopolies.” A city council 
granted an exclusive franchise to a gas 
company for use of the city streets and 
alleys for constructing, maintaining and 
operating mains for 25 years. 

The court, in Memphis, 4 S. W. 614, 
held the franchise void. 

“The fact that one paragraph in a 
franchise of this character violates that 
part of Article 1, P. 26, of the State Con- 
stitution, prohibiting the creation of a 
monopoly,” the court said, “has the ef- 
fect of rendering the entire contract void, 
because it cannot be said how much of 
the obligation is based upon the illegal 
consideration.” 


Exclusive franchise never implied 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a gas company’s franchise is 
not exclusive unless the city ordinance or 
contract which grants the franchise, 
clearly and unmistakably specifies that 
such franchise is exclusive. An exclusive 
franchise never is implied. 

A gas company held a twenty year 
franchise to supply gas to the consumers 
in a city. The franchise did not specify 
that the gas company held an exclusive 
franchise to supply gas to consumers 
within the city. A city ordinance re- 
quired the gas company to pay 2 per cent 
of its gross receipts to the city, and the 
gas company was obligated to furnish 
gas free to the city for its public build- 
ings. 

A few years later the city council 
passed another ordinance granting a 
franchise to another gas company to 
supply gas to the inhabitants of the city. 
The first gas company filed suit to in- 
validate the second franchise on the 
grounds that it had the “exclusive” right 
to supply gas. While its franchise did not 
expressly grant an exclusive franchise, 
the company contended, an exclusive 
franchise was implied since the gas com- 
pany was required to pay 2 per cent of 
its gross receipts to the city and to fur- 
nish free gas to city buildings. 

It is important to know that since the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Management Policies on Sales anu 
Speakers Tell Ne¥n 


EW ENGLAND gas industry 
problems that revolve around 


company management policies 
of selling the fuel and its combustion ap- 
pliances, sound and broad public rela- 
tions, and the attitude toward industrial 
loads were explored with some incisive- 
ness by a group of speakers addressing 
the annual business conference of The 
New England Gas Association during 
the last week of March. 

The passing of George F. Mitchell, 
president, American Gas Association, 
who was to address the meeting, created 
a sad note at the outset. Friends of Mr. 
Mitchell expressed their sentiments of 
loss to themselves and to the gas indus- 
try. Several departed for Chicago to pay 
their last respects. 


“Opinion of industry not good” 


“Current opinion of the gas industry 
on the part of its customers—actual and 
potential—is not good,” Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president, 
Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers 
Association, 
stated to the New 
England gas in- 
dustry. 

“Curtailment 
of domestic and 
industrial service 
in some areas has 
created bad cus- 
tomer reaction,” Louis Ruthenburg 
he said. “In some measure, the low es- 
teem in which the industry is held is 
traceable to unfortunate impressions of 
the archaic ‘public-be-damned’ attitude. 
That attitude is quite exceptional among 
gas utility managements, but such im- 
pressions created by a few utilities or 
manufacturers can irreparably damage 
every sector of the industry, supply aid, 
comfort and ammunition to proponents 
of public power and other socialistic 
measures, and tend to nullify efforts to 
establish sound public relations.” 

The major problems of the gas indus- 
try can be solved only by informed pub- 
lic opinion, Mr. Ruthenburg asserted. 
Day-to-day performances of AGA and 
GAMA members were considered to be 
essential support of the associations’ ef- 
forts to favorably influence national 
opinion of gas utilities and gas appli- 
ances. 

“The socialistic trend will be retarded 
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NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—1952-1953 


Front row (left to right) Otto Price, treasurer, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co.; Sherman R. Knapp, incoming 
president, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin: 
Gordon G. Howie, retiring president, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co.; Jesse L. Johnson, Ist vice president, Provi- 


Rear row (1. to r.) J. A. Hiller, immediate past presi- 
dent, Portland Gas Light Co.; H. Coleman Moore, Jr., 
assistant treasurer, NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge; 
Roy E. Wright, 2nd vice-president, NEGEA Service 
Corp.; Clark Belden, Clerk, NEGA managing director. 
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in the same degree to which favorable 
opinion is developed for taxpaying utili- 
ties and other free business,” Mr. Ruth- 
enburg said. 

New England gas utilities were in- 
vited to avail themselves of the assistance 
afforded by the overall GAMA public 
relations program. Material that com- 
prises a utility program, starts in ad- 
vance of conversions crews’ arrivals and 
continues through completion. 

“The coming of natural gas to New 
England brings to utility managements 
a tremendous opportunity of improving 
public relations by developing new and 
higher standards of service,” the GAMA 
president emphasized. 

“The expansion of industrial gas sales 
is one of the obvious opportunities in- 
herent in increasing natural gas sup- 
plies,” he said. “A corresponding chal- 
lenge for wise utility management is 
involved.” 

Electric appliance sales methods were 
pointed out emphatically by Mr. Ruth- 
enburg when he said, “I wonder why 
they [gas utility men] do not more gen- 
erally follow methods that have long 
been successfully used in the electric ap- 
pliance field.” 

A fictitious interview was given to 
illustrate, in part, the differences Mr. 
Ruthenburg has found. 


Q: Mr. Kilowatt, will you tell what 
procedures for distribution and sale of 
electric appliances have been most suc- 
cessful? 

A: Electric utility managements 
learned twenty years ago that the most 
effective way to distribute and sell appli- 
ances is through active utility coopera- 
tion with independent appliance distrib- 
utors and dealers. . . . We know of no 
electric utility that has not . . . encour- 
aged in every way, the selling of electric 
appliances through distributors and 
dealers. 

Q: Mr. Kilowatt, what are the prin- 
cipal problems in selling electric ranges? 

A: We find that it is not feasible to 
sell electric ranges in substantial volume 
where gas ranges are intelligently sold 
with effective gas utility support. Price, 
installation costs and operating costs of 
electric ranges frequently constitute 
much greater handicaps than in the sale 
of any gas appliance in competition with 
its electric counterpart. 

Q: Mr. Kilowatt, what would you 
think of placing your comments before 
the New England Gas Association? 

A: ... the things I have said might 
well be stated before the NEGA meet- 
ing. These facts should lead to the con- 
clusion that the aggressive gas compan) 
will make full use of its advantages, 
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le¥ngland Gas Group 





work hard and intelligently in a market 
with which it is familiar, enlist full sup- 
port of appliance manufacturers and 
quit worrying too much about competi- 
tion, even though it should understand 
and evaluate such competition com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Ruthenburg regarded as essen- 
tial to the satisfactory sales volume of 
gas appliances a five-point considera- 
tion: 


1. The objective cannot be reached 
solely by direct utility appliance sales. 

2. Under constructive, persistent util- 
ity leadership, gas appliance dealers 
must, with full assistance of distributors 
and manufacturers, be organized and 
stimulated to deliver maximum gas ap- 
pliance sales. 

3. The utility is primarily concerned 
with revenue and profit from the sale of 
gas. Appliance merchandising profits 
are, therefore, of secondary importance. 

4. Performance and compensation of 
the utility appliance sales executive 


New England Gas Association 
Continues Membership Rise 


An increase of 54 per cent in company 
memberships during the last five years was 
highlighted by Clark Belden, managing di- 
rector, The New England Gas Association, 
at the recent business conference. At the 
same time, he said, individual memberships 
have shown consistent increases to a new 
current high. 


NEGA Company Membership Growth 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 








Together with the indications of wide 
usefulness that have been noted for the As- 
sociation’s new membership directory, Mr. 
Belden described double-header technical 
and sales conferences, being held in widely 
separated New England cities to facilitate 
ind encourage attendance by gas company 
personnel. Identical programs, held on suc- 
cessive days in different cities, have at- 
tracted larger attendance than single cen- 
tralized conferences. 
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should be measured, not by the volume 
and profit of direct appliance sales, but 
by total volume of appliance sales in the 
entire utility territory. 


Higher rates justified by Mitchell 
During the period that the well-known 
cost of living items accumulated the sub- 
stantial average price increase of 90 per 
cent, the cost of gas to residential cus- 
tomers inched forward a bare three per 
cent despite the sharp increases to utili- 
ties in natural gas, materials, equipment 
and labor costs, George F. Mitchell, late 
president, American Gas Association, 
emphasized in his summary justification 
for higher gas utility rates, prepared for 


his presentation to the New England | 


meeting. 

Earl H. Eacker, president, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., read Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s address. 

“Manufactured gas companies proba- 
bly have felt the impact of increased 
operating costs more than natural gas or 
mixed gas companies,” Mr. Mitchell had 
commented. 

“Total fuel costs for manufacturing 
gas in 1940 amounted to 5.4 cents per 
therm compared with 7.5 cents per 
therm in 1950. Fuel costs rose 40 per 
cent in ten years. The total fuel and labor 
bill of gas utilities for 1940 was about 
$531,000,000. In 1950 the same costs 
totaled more than $1,307,000,000. This 
was a gain of 146 per cent in two of the 
major operating costs of manufacturing 
gas in ten years.” 

Natural gas and mixed gas companies 
also are combatting rising costs, Mr. 
Mitchell had stated. They are affected 
also by higher financing costs when they 
need to raise funds for expanding plant 
and facilities. 

Manufactured gas companies that 
converted to natural gas distribution to 
escape the rising cost of gas-making 
fuels now find that the savings effected 
through conversion are being dissipated 
as the cost of natural gas is rising. 

“The pipeline companies are facing 

(Continued on page 38) 


Opinions Differ in NE Panel 
on Househeating Problems 


The entire Friday afternoon session of 
The New England Gas Association’s an- 
nual meeting was devoted to a panel discus- 
sion of “Problems and Possibilities of the 
Residential Central Heating Load.” 

R. J. Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light 
Co., was moderator. The panel consisted 
of: Constantine Bary, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co.; Robin A. Bell, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp.; W. Weir Gilliss, Jr., Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co.; Gordon C. Griswold, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Terry Hart, 
Nashville Gas & Heating Co.; Hall M. 
Henry, NEGEA Service Corp.; Otto E. 
Zwanzig, American Gas Association. 

Discussing the economics of househeat- 
ing, Mr. Henry recommended that com- 
panies study the printed AGA report on 
this subject, prepared shortly after the end 
of the last war. In general, Mr. Henry 
summed up his observations by saying, 
“With a proper rate structure, there is no 
economic limit to the heating load that a 
gas company can carry.” He gave as his 
opinion that the industry would have to 
come to a demand and commodity type 
rate for househeating. 

That viewpoint was not shared by Mr. 
Griswold, although the latter feels that 
househeating rates should be at a price 
high enough to require selling and promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Bary spoke in favor of dual fuel 
burners as a means of compelling the cus- 
tomer to bear some of the responsibility 
for peak-shaving. He cited the fact that 
Oversizing is a common practice, which 
makes for a very poor load factor. 

Mr. Gilliss emphasized the necessity for 
some national standards for gas installa- 
tion as a protection against poorly engi- 
neered heating jobs. 

It was the consensus of the panel that 
whether or not the customer paid for appli- 
ance servicing, it is essential that the utility 
assume that responsibility. 

The necessity of adding new heating load 
rapidly after conversion, to insure the flow 
of additional revenue to compensate for the 
conversion investment, was pointed out by 
Mr. Hart. In response to a direct question, 
he said he personally favors the budgeting 
of the gas heating bill on a ten months’ 
basis. 

Mr. Zwanzig summarized briefly some 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Lite Companies Nearly Loaned Ofc 


ITH dividend payments un- 
changed, the yield obtainable 
on the groups of stocks making 


up the AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL index 
fell sharply last month. This was due to 
appreciation in practically every one of 
the issues comprising the index. 

The contraction amounted to sixteen 
per cent for the group as a whole. Even 
after excluding the common stock of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
—which has been pushed up to a market 
level where only 2.56 per cent yield is 
afforded on hopes of a distribution to 
shareholders of gas producing acreage, 
and possibly of its Trunkline interest— 
the average yield dropped twelve per 
cent. 

This does not reflect merely the fur- 
ther market gains scored last month by 
utility stocks as a whole; it mirrors also 
a phenomenon which has been general to 
the entire common stock list. Witness in 
this respect the decline of 79 basis points 
in the average yield on the 200 common 
stocks comprising the index compiled by 
Moody’s Investors’ Service, with the 
yield falling to 5.53 per cent at last re- 


port, from 6.32 per cent a year earlier. 
This is a drop of 12.5 per cent. 

True, the drop in average stock yields 
has not kept pace with that which has 
featured utility shares. Further substan- 
tial purchases of this latter group of 
stocks have been motivated by the be- 
lief that the electric companies will show 
earnings gains this year despite heavier 
Federal taxes. Also, there is the expecta- 
tion that some of the natural gas com- 
panies, in addition to Panhandle, may 
split their operating and producing prop- 
erties and distribute the latter to stock- 
holders as a means of obtaining greater 
operating latitude than now is possible 
under Federal Power Commission regu- 
latory practices. 


Common yields 70% above bonds 


While common stock yields have been 
falling, the return on corporate bonds 
has increased to 3.24 per cent, from 2.86 
per cent, reducing by 117 basis points 
within a single year the difference in 
yields from common stocks and bonds. 

The result has been to bring common 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


stock yields to a point 70 per cent above 
bonds, or little more than half of the 
120 per cent difference which prevailed 
a year ago. As the yield difference nar- 
rows it gives the common stockholder 
continually smaller compensation for the 
greater risks entailed in holding stocks 
as against bonds, and it also makes the 
shares in question more vulnerable, mar- 
ketwise, to declining earnings and/or 
dividend reductions. 


Analysts caution against optimism 


Even now, some of the more astute 
utility analysts are cautioning against 
undue optimism toward utility shares 
and advising that careful study and selec- 
tivity are becoming more essential. 

In the words of W. Truslow Hyde, Jr.. 
of Josephthal & Co., one of the better- 
known Wall Street investment analysts, 
“The strength in utility stocks during 
the past two months has been unusually 
selective and has been accompanied by 
some weakness in individual issues. 

. . With many stocks selling at prices 
which obviously discount an increase in 
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Dec. 
1951 


Jan. 


1952 


Feb. 
1952 


Mar. 
1952 
Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 
Class “B” Electric Companies 


5.14 5.29 5.17 5.33 


4.99 5.18 5.25 
5.51 


5.48 


5.61 
5.70 


5.80 
5.76 


Oct. 
1951 


June 
1951 


Nov. 
1951 


Sept. 
1951 


July 
1951 


Aug. 
1951 


May 
1951 


Apr. 
1951 


4.03% 4.36% 4.327% 4.50% 4.51% 4.67% 4.677% 4.6570 5.07% 5.26% 5.35% 5.22% 


§.30 5.36 5.09 5.11 5.24 5.30 545 5.43 


5.36 532 543 5.46 5.52 5.22 5.35 5.23 


5.83 
5.78 


5.74 
5.74 


5.69 
5.78 


5.97 
5.86 


5.78 
5.82 


5.95 
5.88 


5.88 
5.94 


5.52 
5.72 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 
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Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution C Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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earnings or dividends, we believe that 
this action indicates that utility stocks 
are approaching a peak. We do not be- 
lieve that the pending financing will 
cause any immediate general decline in 
utility stocks, but we feel that the mar- 
ket is approaching a level where greater 
caution and selectivity is essential to 
avoid buying stocks at excessive prices 
which would not provide the protection 
against capital loss usually, but errone- 
ously, associated with utility stocks.” 


Stock turnover off 20% 

Selectivity already has been clearly 
apparent in the market for industrial 
company shares and in the volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Turnover in stocks on the ‘Big 
Board’ to date this year has been only 
about three-fifths of what it was in the 
corresponding period a year ago. It has 
been characterized by unusually heavy 
demand for oil and allied shares, where 
the promise of capital appreciation is 
greater than for other segments of indus- 
trial activity. 

An encouraging note for managements 
of utilities, which still have considerable 
additional stock financing to do, is af- 
forded in the favorable volume of trad- 
ing at higher prices for utility shares. 
New stock offerings have been well-ab- 
sorbed, and with practically no adverse 
impact on earnings. This has been due 
largely to the action of the companies 
in bank loaning new construction and in 
effecting permanent financing about the 
time the new facilities have been ready 
to make their contribution to earnings. 

This steady demand for utility shares 
from individual investors, as well as from 
institutions and pension funds, gives 
promise that the market will absorb com- 
fortably the possibly $400 millions to 
$450 millions of new common stock fi- 
nancing which might be done in 1952. 
[This would be anywhere from ten per 
cent to twenty per cent above the total 
raised by the industry via the common 
stock route in 1951. 


Savings banks as common stimulus 


Recent enactment by New York State 
of legislation permitting savings banks 
to invest up to five per cent of their as- 
sets, or 50 per cent of surplus and un- 
divided dividends, whichever is less, in 
common stocks listed on national ex- 
changes and having a proven record of 
dividends over a ten year period, could 
prove a further stimulus to utility shares. 
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Noted chiefly for their stability and in- 
come return, they are in the front rank 
when it comes to qualifying for invest- 
ment under this new legislation. 

But it remains to be seen to just what 
extent the savings banks will utilize this 
new right. One can only hope that they 
may show more verve in this respect than 
have the life insurance companies under 
similar latitude given them by New 
York State a year ago. According to 
figures of the Institute of Life Insurance 
itself, the insurance companies during 
the past twelve months increased their 
common stock holdings net, by only 
$100 millions, to bring their total equity 
holdings at last report to $650 millions. 

This increase in their equity holdings 
represented only about 20 per cent of the 
$500 millions which some investment 
sources had optimistically estimated at 
the time the legislation was passed. 

“Due in part to their extensive com- 
mitments in bonds and mortgages, espe- 
cially those for defense financing, and to 
improved bond yields, the companies 
have been moving slowly to take advan- 
tage of the liberalized investment law,” 
the Institute said. 


Life companies nearly loaned out 

The unconcern of life insurance com- 
panies toward equities might come as a 
surprise to some. At the time enabling 
legislation was passed in New York 
State a year ago we were told flatly that 
two of the largest life companies wanted 
no part of the equities (AMERICAN Gas 
JOURNAL, March 1951). This prediction 
has been borne out forcibly by the life 
companies as a group. 

Failure of the life companies to go 
after common stocks was not due to 
shortage of capital at that time. But now, 
the situation since has changed. The in- 
surance companies—long a source of 
practically unlimited funds for the utili- 
ties, chiefly the new natural gas pipelines 
—are nearly loaned out. Some of the 
larger companies report that they al- 
ready have loaned, or reserved for loans 
already spoken for, the funds which they 
expect to have available in 1952. 





Borrowing costs move up 


The tightening money supply is com- 
bining with somewhat heavier-than-an- 
ticipated corporate needs for funds to 
force borrowing costs considerably 
higher. New bond issues brought to mar- 
ket in mid-March carried an interest rate 
more than 25 basis points—eight per 


cent—higher than the interest cost which 
prevailed six weeks earlier. 

A crowded corporate bond calendar 
prevails for the weeks ahead and the in- 
terest rate may be forced still higher be- 
fore easing tendencies are witnessed. 

The utility has little choice in the mat- 
ter. Money must be raised when needed, 
since demands for service must be met. 

The bottom of the barrel of operating 
economies was scraped clean as a 
hound’s tooth long ago. Utilities have no 
alternative but to seek rate increases that 
offset the continuing uncontrollable 
climb of wages, taxes and materials 
prices. Rate hikes have been forthcom- 
ing, but in many instances they have been 
smaller and later than required. 


Essential to attract capital 


It remains to be seen, however, to 
what extent gas utility managements 
prosecute their claims for rate increases 
to provide sufficient earnings to attract 
the capital needed to carry out the 
balance of their ambitious expansion 
programs. Equally important are the re- 
actions of the regulatory fathers to the 
utilities’ needs and to their own responsi- 
bilities in this important respect. 

Any signs of faltering or quibbling by 
either of these two parties to the rate 
question could have very serious reper- 
cussions, if the settlement of the key steel 
industry wage dispute is a criterion of 
what is in store for the utilities in the 
way of still higher wages and costs. 

The amount of bank money available 
for investment in equities will hinge on 
the mortgage situation, since the pri- 
mary job of the banks will continue to 
be the financing of new construction. 
Deposits are .expanding, however, due 
in no small measure to recent increase 
in interest payments, and no doubt is felt 
about the money being available for in- 
vestment. The larger banks have been 
making preparations for the step for 
some weeks past and already have be- 
gun the job of screening the field of pros- 
pective investment media. Smaller sav- 
ings banks are reported to be anticipat- 
ing creation of an investment company. 

The tightening supply of money had 
combined with somewhat heavier than 
anticipated corporate need for funds to 
force borrowing costs considerably 
higher for a while in mid-March. 

This situation was only temporary, 
however, and the market now seems to 
have recovered from its momentary case 
of jitters. 
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Pacific NW Natural Gas Prospect 
ls Far Of and Confused 


NE DEFINITE CONCLUSION to 

be drawn from the recent report of 
the Petroleum and Natura! Gas Conser- 
vation Board of Alberta is that it seems 
to close the door completely against five 
companies which had planned to send 
Alberta gas into our Pacific Northwest 
states of Oregon and Washington. 

The companies whose hopes now ap- 
pear to be dashed are Northwest Natura! 
Gas Company, which proposed the first 
Canada-United States transmission line 
four years ago; Glacier Gas Company: 
Northern Natural Gas Company; Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipe Line Corporation; 
and Trans-Northwest Gas, Inc. 

The Alberta Board has left the door 
only slightly ajar for Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company, in that it limited to a 
mere 300 billion cubic feet the gas in the 
Peace River area of Alberta which is 
surplus and thus available for export. 

N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle 
Gas Company, said this is only a fraction 
of the amount of gas required to justify 
construction and to sustain a pipe line 
of the size and mileage which Westcoast 
Transmission has planned. 

The Conservation Board decision is 
wholly one of recommendation to the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa, 
which will have the final say on gas ex- 
port. 

A direct result of the Board’s action 
presumably will be to speed up drilling 
for the additional reserves needed to 
support the line. But even when this is 
done, the question of economics will 
have to be solved. 

Bunker “C” fuel oil at the time of this 
writing is quoted in Seattle and Portland 
at $2 a barrel, which means that natural 
gas from Canada or elsewhere would 
have to sell at no higher than 34 cents 
per Mcf in those cities in order to be 
competitive with fuel oil for industrial 
use. In the absence of underground fa- 
cilities in which to store off-season sur- 
plus gas supplies, the industrial load is 


Dealer Relations Tops GAMA Program 
“Manufacturers will put on the program, 
but the spotlight will be on dealers.” 
That advance view of the annual conven- 
tion of Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation was presented by Louis Ruthen- 
burg, GAMA president. Several of the 
most important sessions will be devoted to 
dealer relations and ways in which manu- 
facturers can help dealers to do a better 
selling and merchandising job, he said. 
“There are very good reasons for special 
attention to dealer relations,’ Mr. Ruthen- 
burg explained. “Gas appliance dealers are 
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of the utmost importance if the proposed 
line is to Operate at the required high 
load factor. None of the companies 
which have proposed bringing Alberta 
gas into our Northwest had announced a 
city gate price of less than 35 cents per 
Mcf in Portland. It is seriously to be 
questioned if Peace River gas could be 
brought into Portland or Seattle at this 
price after a 1,400 mile carry and still 
leave an appreciable return on the large 
investment required. 

Although Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Corporation will be unable by Conserva- 
tion Board recommendation to tap the 
central or southern Alberta fields for at 
least a part of its Texas-Pacific North- 
west-Canada line, as it had originally 
planned, the company plans to push with 
renewed vigor for entry of Southwest 
gas into the Pacific Northwest. The eco- 
nomics here are the same, however, and 
it remains to be seen at just what price 
Pacific Northwest could hope to make 
this Southwest gas available at the 
Seattle, Portland and other city gates in 
the Northwest. 

To give all interested parties adequate 
notice, the Federal Power Commission 
has postponed until June 16, its com- 
bined hearing on all applications to bring 
Canadian gas south and to send United 
States gas north across the border. 

A long hearing seems in prospect, due 
not only to the diversity of the pipe line 
interests concerned, but also to the 
strenuous objections certain to be raised 
by the ‘never say die’ coal and railroad 
interests, despite the non-existence of 
coal markets in the northwest. 

Whatever the decisions of the Ottawa 
Government and of the Federal Power 
Commission, the utility and industrial 
companies in the Pacific Northwest pre- 
sumably will have to get along at least 
until 1955 (AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, 
May 1950) before either Canadian or 
Southwest natural gas can be made 
available to them.—J.F.F. 


our front line troops. Their success means 
the fulfillment of the aims of the entire 
industry. Their progress is a determining 
factor in shaping the future of the industry. 

“Now—with controlled materials com- 
ing into more plentiful supply—we face a 
new era of intensified competitive selling 
in which the dealer will be the key man. 
That is why GAMA members at this con- 
vention want to lay plans for effective co- 
operation with dealers.” 

The GAMA convention is scheduled for 
May 21, 22, and 23 at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
























































American Gas Fundamento!s 


OUTLINE 
Natural Gas 


*Geology 
*Drilling and Completion 
Manufactured Gases 
*Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 
*Reformed gas 
*Hi-Btu oil gas 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


Source and basic properties 
Methods of distribution 


Basic Gas Laws 


*Perfect Gases 
Supercompressibility 
Transmission 
*Pipe lines 
Corrosion and pipe protection 
Compressor stations 
Hydrates and dehydration 
*Gas conditioning 
Flow formulae 
Orifice meter measurement 
Odorization 


Gas Storage 
*Methods of storing gas 
Gas Distribution 
*System design and operation 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 1 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 2 
*Leak detection and control 
*Metering 
Measurement and accounting 
Gas Utilization 
Combustion characteristics 
Domestic 
Commercial and industrial 
Interchangeability 
Conversion Practices 


M bl 
g t Pr 





and Policies 
*Corporate structure 
Public utility regulation 
Public relations 


* Indicates chapters that have been 
printed since January 1, 1951; avail- 
able without charge to new subscribers 

to American Gas Journal. 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. It is written in 
layman’s language so that the technical 
fundamentals of every subject treated 
may be digested and understood by the 
non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourRNAL and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
Should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Corrosion and Pipe Protection 


VERYTHING THAT MAN MAKES is subject to 
destruction by the forces of Nature. This is par- 
ticularly true of structures made of metal, and the 

more difficult a metal is to manufacture, the more difficult 
it is to preserve it from destruction. Iron and steel require 
considerable quantities of energy in their manufacture; all 
this energy, latent in the metal, is seeking and waiting for 
a suitable environment in which it may be unleashed in 
destructive activity. Nowhere is the attack of corrosion 
more insidious, more varied, and more vicious, than it is 
underground. 

To see why this is true, and—more important—to see 
what can be done about it, we must examine briefly the 
mechanism of underground corrosion. 

The key to the problem lies in the behavior of the elec- 
tron—the fundamental unit of electricity. It is a fact that 
electrons would much rather associate with some metals 
than with others. Why this is so we can leave to the experts 
in physical chemistry. It is enough for our purposes to 
know that it is true, and to have at hand the results of their 
careful measurements of the strength of preference of 
the electron for various metals. 

Under very carefully defined and controlled conditions, 
this preference has been measured for most metals; it is 
expressed in terms of voltage or, as the experts put it, 
“standard electrode potentials.” A number of these values 
are tabulated in the accompanying table. Electrons would 
rather associate with the metals in the lower part of the 
list than with those higher up, and under the proper condi- 
tions, a metal can take electrons away from any metal 
which lies above it in the list. 


Electrons and Corrosion 


How do electrons affect corrosion? They affect it in just 
this way—no metal can corrode without an exchange of 
electrons. As long as an atom of a metal has its normal 
quota of electrons, it is actually metal—an integral part of 
some structure. When it loses one or more electrons, it 
becomes an ion, and goes into solution. An ion has no 
metallic properties whatever—look at a solution of cop- 
per sulfate—can you see the copper in it? Can you solder 
it? Has it any mechanical strength? 

Once an atom of a metal has become an ion, by losing 
electrons, it may be able to recover them and become an 
atom once again (but it will not usually return to the 
structure from which it came) or it may team up with an- 
other ion, not a metal, to form a compound. In either 
case, corrosion has occurred—the original structure has 
been damaged. To stop corrosion we shall have to keep 
the structure from losing electrons in the first place. 

Many facts concerning the behavior of the various 
metals may be drawn from the list in the table. Electrons 
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do not like lithium at all—they will leave it under almost 
any conditions. The result of this state of affairs is that it 
is extremely difficult to make metallic lithium (much 
energy is required to force it to accept electrons) and, once 
it is made, it can be preserved only with great care. As we 
descend the list, less and less energy is required for the 
preparation of the metals, and less and less care is needed 
for their preservation. At the bottom of the list we find 
metals which are often found in the free state, in nature, 
and which are well known for their high resistance to 
corrosion and chemical attack. 


The Role of Hydrogen 


There is an apparent stranger in the list; the element 
hydrogen, which is certainly not a metal. However, al- 
though it does not possess any of the physical character- 
istics of a metal, it behaves like one, chemically. Further- 
more, it is the “metallic” part of water, and there is water 
almost everywhere. This combination of circumstances 
makes hydrogen easily the most important “metal” in the 
list, when chemical and electrochemical reactions are be- 
ing considered—this is particularly true of corrosion reac- 
tions. 

The effect of this preference which electrons show for 
different metals is illustrated by placing an iron nail in a 
solution of copper sulfate. Initially, we have iron present 
only as atoms, still in metallic form, still part of a solid 























Standard Electrode Potentials 
Electromotive Series of Metals 
lon Electrode 
Metal formed Potential 
Lithium lit +2.96 
Potassium K> +2.92 
Calcium Cat 7 +-2.87 
Sodium Na* +-2.71 
MAGNESIUM Mg++ +-2.40 
Aluminum "ie +-1.70 
Zinc Zat + +-0.76 
Chromium ors +-0.56 
IRON (ferrous) Fet + +-0.44 
Cadmium Cd++ +-0.40 
Cobalt Cot + +-0.28 
Nickel Nit + +0.23 
Tin Sat + +-0.14 
Lead Pbt + +-0.12 
Iron (ferric) neerr tT +-0.04 
HYDROGEN H> 0.00 
Antimony Sbt +7 —0.10 
COPPER (cupric) Cutt —0.34 
Silver Agt —0.80 
Mercury Hgt+t —0.80 
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structure. In the solution, we have copper present as ions, 
not metallic. Each copper ion is lacking and seeking two 
electrons. From the table we see that iron stands above 
copper—which means that electrons like copper better 
than iron. Every copper ion which comes into contact 
with the surface of the nail immediately seizes a pair of 
electrons from a hapless iron atom. The copper ion, 
satisfied, ceases to be an ion; it becomes an atom of metallic 
copper and, as such, can no longer remain in solution. A 
powdery deposit of red copper plates out on the nail. At 
the same time, the iron atom, having lost its electrons, be- 
comes an ion. It is no longer metallic in nature, and goes 
into solution. The nail is corroded. The solution gradually 
turns from the characteristic blue of the copper ion to the 
green of the iron ion. 

Pipelines are not usually exposed to solutions of copper 
sulfate, however; there is little to fear from the above reac- 
tion. But the copper ion is not the only one which stands be- 
low iron in the list; hydrogen also occupies such a position. 
And wherever there is water, there are hydrogen ions. 
From this we may conclude that water is corrosive to iron. 
We know this is to be true, but we also know that different 
waters and soils differ tremendously in the aggressiveness 
of their corrosive attack upon iron and steel. There are 
many other complicating factors to be considered. 

For one thing, there are not very many hydrogen ions 
in water. By far, the greater portion of the water remains 
in the form of molecules, with only a very small percentage 
of these breaking up to form hydrogen ion (H*) and a 
hydroxyl ion (OH~ ). The addition of other substances to 
the water affects the number of ions present. Acids and 
various compounds which have acidic reactions increase 
the number of hydrogen ions. Alkalies increase the number 
of hydroxyl ions. As might be expected, acid solutions are 
much more corrosive than alkaline. 

We have seen how copper plates out as a metal. Hy- 
drogen, too, plates out on the surface of the steel in the 
form of a very thin film. Unlike the loose copper deposit, 
however, this film has the ability to block further activity. 
Unless something happens to remove it, it may well arrest 
the attack before it has gone far enough to be visible. The 
difference in the relative positions of iron and copper in 
the list—or, more accurately, the difference in their stand- 
ard electrode potentials—is a true measure of-the initial 
tendency to corrosion. 

One very effective remover of the polarizing film of hy- 
drogen is free oxygen. For this reason well aerated water is 
more corrosive than oxygen-free water. A saturated salt 
solution is much less corrosive than more dilute solutions, 
largely because a saturated salt solution cannot hold much 
dissolved oxygen. 





Anodes and Cathodes 


Another type of situation can also profoundly affect 
corrosion. If two different metals in an electrically con- 
ductive liquid are connected together by a metallic circuit, 
the difference in their attractiveness for electrons will cause 
an electrical current to flow in the metallic circuit. In the 
metal circuit it will flow from the metal lower part in the 
list to the one above it. Through the electrolyte, or con- 
ductive liquid, the current will flow from the upper metal 
to the lower. Of importance to us is the fact that the upper 
metal will be corroded, or carried into solution, by this 
process. Thus, if copper and steel (which behaves like 
iron, electrochemically) are immersed in water or buried 
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in soil and connected, the steel will be corroded. The metal 
from which the current flows to the electrolyte—is called 
the anode. The other metal—which is receiving current 
from the electrolyte—is not attacked, and is called the 
cathode. 








The Corroding Cell 

A familiar example of this kind of corroding cell is a 
pair of parallel service lines; for example, a copper water 
service and a steel gas service. The metallic connection 
exists at the water heater; the soil in which the lines are 
buried forms the electrolyte. The potential difference, or 
driving voltage, of the cell is determined by the difference 
in the potentials of steel and copper. This is not an ade- 
quate measure of the severity of the corrosion, however. 
The total corrosion is determined by the driving voltage 
and by the total resistance of the circuit. The total resist- 
ance is, in turn, determined by the characteristics of the 
soil and the relative positions of the lines. The severity of 
the corrosion may be profoundly influenced by the distri- 
bution of the anodic current. If all the current leaving the 
anode—the steel gas service—is concentrated in a small 
area, the rate of attack will be heavy; if it is spread over a 
large area, the rate will be comparatively light. 

The electromotive series does not tell the whole story of 
the relative behavior of the metals. The values in the table 
are those obtained under very carefully standardized condi- 
tions. Each metal is measured in a solution of just the right 
concentration at just the right temperature. Variations in 
the kind and amount of dissolved substances present can 
cause considerable variation from the values listed. The 
potential of any given metal is also affected by its surface 
condition and, at times, this may be of supreme importance. 

The fact that differences in concentration, surface condi- 
tion, and other variables may also cause potential differ- 
ences means that it is quite possible to have an active 
corroding cell, the anode and cathode of which are of the 
same metal. A particularly vicious cell of this type occurs 
often on pipelines. The lower portion of the pipe is in con- 
tact with the original undisturbed earth at the bottom of 
the ditch; the remainder of the pipe circumference is in 
contact with the mixed backfill. The metal of the pipe itself 
forms the necessary connection between the anode and the 
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Figure 1. Tightly packed, saturated, unaerated soil 

in ditch bottom induces anodic area on lower third 

of pipe. Metal in contact with loose, leached, aer- 
ated backfill is cathodic. This causes corrosion. 
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cathode, and the resistance of such a cell can be low, so 
that a considerable current can pass. The undisturbed soil 
is almost devoid of oxygen, while the less compact back- 
fill may be aerated. Here the bottom of the pipe is the 
anode, and suffers severe pitting attack. Cells of this type 
are responsible for the major portion of the corrosion on 
cross-country pipelines. 

Another common corroding cell derives its driving 
power from the potential difference between new steel and 
old rusted steel. The new steel is anodic. Result: a section 
of new pipe, inserted to replace corroded pipe, is attacked 
more rapidly than was the original section. The same 
difficulty occurs when a parallel line is laid alongside an 
older line, the two being interconnected at intervals. The 
leak rate declines on the old line, while the new one is 
subjected to rapid deterioration. In small diameter piping, 
in city distribution systems, exposed threads and tool 
marks are anodic to the rest of the pipe surface and, since 
their relative area is small, attack is rapid and failure is 
soon. 

In the face of such complexity of corrosive conditions, 
how can a reliable means of control be devised? The answer 
lies in the fact that an atom of iron cannot go into solu- 
tion unless it can become an ion; it cannot become an ion 
unless it can get rid of electrons. Here is the vital link at 
which the chain can be broken. The electron can be used 
as a tool, turned to our purposes, to stop the process at 
this point. 


Cathodic Protection 


An electric current, flowing along a wire or other 
metallic conductor, is merely a stream of electrons being 
handed along from atom to atom. An electric current 
flowing through an electrolyte, such as soil, is a stream of 
electrons being carried by ions. The metal atoms at the 
surface of the pipe, whose corrosion we are trying to avert, 
all have electrons they are trying to get rid of. If they can 
hand them to hydrogen ions, they will succeed in corrod- 
ing. And we have seen that hydrogen ions are capable of 
taking electrons away from iron atoms. 
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Figure 2. Basic circuit of a rectifier cathodic protec- 

tion installation. The graphite rods are installed in 

groups of from three to thirty. Rectifiers may be 

spaced along a pipe line from two to sixty miles 
apart. 
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What we need is a supply of electrons which are even 
more attractive to hydrogen ions than are those held by 
the iron atoms. This supply can be provided by connecting 
the pipe to the negative terminal of a source of direct cur- 
rent. If the voltage is high enough, the electrons from our 
power source will attach themselves to the hydrogen ions 
before those on the iron atoms can be pried loose. This 
is cathodic protection. 

In principle, that is all there is to cathodic protection— 
the maintenance of an adequate supply of electrons at the 
surface of the pipe, at a voltage high enough to give them 
the jump on the electrons held by the atoms. 

Cathodic protection is a basic method of corrosion con- 
trol, although not a cure-all; nor is it self-sufficient. But, 
insofar as corrosion in soils or liquids is concerned, all 
prevention techniques reach their maximum effectiveness 
when they are teamed up with cathodic protection. 

The hydrogen ion, present only where there is water, is 
at the bottom of the matter; and corrosion can be pre- 
vented if the pipe surface can be kept completely away 
from moisture. 


Pipe Coatings 

Various kinds of coating materials and systems are in 
use for this purpose. But none of them is perfect, and no 
coating can remain absolutely free from damage and de- 
terioration underground. Sometimes the rate of penetra- 
tion of the pipe wall can be even greater at the few im- 
perfections on a coated pipe than it would be at any point 
on a totally bare one, although the total metal loss is far 
less. It is found that the amount of current needed for 
cathodic protection of coated pipe, however, is a very 
small fraction of the requirements of a bare line. 

Insulating joints in lines that interrupt the flow of cur- 
rent in the metallic portion of the circuit can reduce cor- 
rosion. The activity between copper and steel services and 
between new lines and old may be eliminated in this way. 
Insulating joints are not capable of interrupting all in- 
jurious current flow as, for example, the corroding cell 
whose anode is the bottom of the pipe, with the cathode 
on the sides and top. 

These joints, which are helpful in such applications, are 
necessary adjuncts to cathodic protection. The system 
whose protection is desired must be insulated from others, 
or foreign structures may prove to be an excessive load 
on the protective system. 

We have, so far, characterized cathodic protection only 
in the simplest possible terms—the maintenance at the 
pipe surface of a continuous, adequate, supply of elec- 
trons, with a voltage high enough to prevent the seizure of 
electrons from the atoms of the pipe wall. 

What shall we use for a source of power? What is “a 
voltage high enough?” How much current will be required? 
What kind of circuit shall we use? 

The first applications of cathodic protection to under- 
ground piping were almost accidental. Electric street rail- 
way systems in many cities were inflicting damage on pip- 
ing. The return current, which was supposed to follow the 
rails, was actually dividing between the rails and any 
other path available, such as underground piping. Through- 
out large areas, the buried pipes would collect stray cur- 
rent, and in a few concentrated areas, discharge it to the 
return conductor. At these latter points, the damage to 
pipes was rapid and severe. Electrolysis engineers soon 
learned to locate these “positive areas” and eliminate the 
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trouble, by bonding the pipe to the negative terminal of 
the generators. They thus afforded the collected current 
a harmless pathway back to the generator. The extensive 
“negative areas” in which the pipes were collecting cur- 
rent occupied little attention since the current collecting 
on the pipes did no harm. 

What they often failed to realize was that the current 
collecting on the pipes did much good; whole sections of 
their distribution systems were under very effective ca- 
thodic protection, with the power furnished by courtesy of 
the transit company. Realization of this came when tracks 
were abandoned and piping which had given trouble-free 
service for years began to develop leaks. 

What the street car system had been furnishing in- 
advertently must now be supplied deliberately. Two things 
are needed; a source of direct current and a means of in- 
troducing it into the ground. The negative terminal of the 
current source is connected to the pipe, while the positive 
terminal is connected to an anode—a terminal of some 
kind in the soil, through which the current is to be dis- 
charged. 

The current source is commonly a rectifier. This device 
converts purchased alternating current into direct cur- 
rent, at the desired voltage and in the desired amount. The 
voltage output of such equipment is usually adjustable, to 
take care of variations in demand and to permit its adapta- 
tion to a particular installation. 


Sacrificial Anodes 

The anode may consist of junk pipe, junk steel rail, 
pieces of metal, carbon or graphite rods. Several kinds of 
chemical anodes have been designed, in which the produc- 
tion of oxygen is the major action. These may need to be 
replenished annually. 

A major problem in planning corrosion control is the 
selection of sites for these installations. Correct distribu- 
tion of the current, so that all parts of the system are 
adequately protected, without too much current being 
wasted. In crowded cities, anode sites are often difficult 


to find. One factor which cannot be overlooked is that the 
protective current is capable of doing damage to other 
piping and metal structures. They are all in the same soil 
and when a foreign structure gets in the way, some current 
is likely to collect on it and then jump off at another point. 

The amount of current required to maintain the neces- 
sary potential to insure protection is, in most instances, 
from two to three milliamperes per square foot of bare 
pipe. The amount needed for the protection of coated pipe 
is largely dependent on the quality and condition of the 
coating. The total current needed for a long line, or for 
an extensive system, must also be increased by the amount 
required for protective bending to foreign structures, and 
by the amount of current “wasted” in the over-protection 
of piping near the units. The estimation of these allow- 
ances calls for considerable experience or extensive test- 
ing—frequently both are needed. 

The natural galvanic potential between different metals 
—the thing responsible for the corrosion of steel piping 
connected to copper—can be used in reverse, for the pro- 
tection of steel piping. One of the metals above iron in the 
electromotive series must be used; zinc and magnesium 
have proved useful, with the balance rather in favor of 
magnesium. With this system a much larger number of 
smaller units are employed, so that the current distribu- 
tion is better. Magnesium is adaptable to a policy of grad- 
ual protection of a system, a few anodes being installed 
wherever trouble is found, or where it may be expected. 

The magnesium itself is sacrificial which means that in 
the process of protecting the pipe, it is itself consumed. 
Anodes are customarily installed in sufficient number, 
and with current flow controlled to project a life of ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty years. 

These, then, are the tools at hand for fighting under- 
ground corrosion: coating, insulating, protective bonding, 
and cathodic protection by rectifier or by magnesium 
anodes. Used in the right proportions, this team is capable 
of defeating the complex attack of nature on our under- 
ground metallic structures. 


This chapter on Corrosion and Pipe Protection was prepared by 
Marshall E. Parker, consulting corrosion engineer, Houston, Texas 
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NEW YORK PSC HAS NEW 
PIPELINE JURISDICTION 


New YORK GOVERNOR DEWEY has 
approved a bill giving the Public Service 
Commission jurisdiction over interstate 
construction and public safety opera- 
tion of natural gas pipelines going 
through the state. 

lhe Governor vetoed five other pipe- 
ine bills that the commission said 
would constitute unconstitutional re- 
striction upon interstate commerce. The 
commission members felt the five meas- 
ures, with modifications, should be re- 
considered “unless due regard is given” 
by pipeline companies to manifestation 
of feeling against what was described as 
‘arbitrary’ actions. 

The bills, the commission said, “at- 
tempt to deal with the problem caused 
by the construction of high-pressure in- 
terstate natural gas lines designed prin- 
cipally for the transportation of natural 
gas through this state to New England.” 

The commission’s recommendations 
of approval and disapproval said the five 
other bills “in their effort to restrict the 
willfulness of out-of-state pipeline com- 
panies, go too far and might seriously 
impede the proper development of the 
natural gas industry in the northeastern 
part of the country. 

“To the extent that they constitute 
arbitrary restrictions upon interstate 
commerce, they would be unconstitu- 
tional,” the commission continued. 

The bills had “nevertheless served a 
valuable purpose by giving notice to the 
out-of-state companies concerned that 
the Legislature of the state looks with 
disapproval upon their recent attempts 
to interpret the certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity which they received 
from the Federal Power Commission as 
a license to disregard the zoning regula- 
tions of New York State residents.” 

The commission memorandum said 
the development of natural gas transpor- 
tation “is one of the most important oc- 
currences in the economic development 
of this country during the past decade. 

“It offers the only alternative to 
steeply advancing rates for manufac- 
tured gas resulting from increased costs 
of coal and labor,” it added. “This state 
and other northeastern states have ex- 
tended great effort to get a fair share of 
the nation’s supply of natural gas. 

“Unfortunately during the past year 
certain pipeline companies have at- 
tempted to deal arbitrarily with resi- 
dents of this state in obtaining rights of 
way for their lines and in the construc- 
tion of these lines. This legislation re- 
flects the outrage felt by persons who 
have been threatened with safety haz- 
irds and with the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the value of their property.” 
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Old Days Recalled... from 
wench Journal 





90 Years Ago 

4dpril, 1862 
GAS MAY BE FEEBLE in its illuminating 
power—its price may be exhorbitant, 
and still consumers will be found ready 
to put up with these objections. But let 
it once be credibly asserted that poison- 
ous or injurious substances are generated 
in appreciable quantities, and loud re- 
monstrances would be made and con- 
sumers, fearing the effect of this state of 
affairs, would soon look around for other 
means of artificial illumination. 


1862 
THE WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. gas works 
have been sold out, as we are told, by 
the sheriff to Mr. Wm. H. Gwynne, for 
about $2,500, and they are to be im- 
mediately changed into water-gas works 
under Gwynne’s process, when we may 
get something reliable on the subject of 
water gas. 
1862 

NINE OF THE MEN employed at the 
(Richmond, Va.) city gas works utterly 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the rebel government, saying that they 
had sworn to defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and would not perjure 
themselves. These honorable men de- 
serve to be held in grateful remembrance 
by all loyal citizens. If they should be 
driven away from their homes by the 
minions of Jeff Davis, we hope their fel- 
low craftsmen of the North will see that 
they do not suffer privation. 


1862 
PETROLEUM HAS LATELY BEEN DISCOV- 
ERED in Wayne County, N. Y. in the 


town of Savannah. The oil is found fleat- 
ing on the water in severa! springs in 


| that locality. It is gathered by the people 


spreading blankets and cloths over the 
water which absorb the oil, and from 
these it is wrung out. The cil is much 
purer in its crude state than cil from 
Pennsylvania, and is of good color; it has 
got the smell sure enough. 


50 Years Ago 
April, 1902 

THE SHARPSBURG, Pa., GAS COMPANY 
which has supplied the districts of 
Sharpsburg and Etna, Pa. with artificial 
gas for several years, has shut down its 
plant. This action is attributed chiefly to 
the inroads made upon its business by 
the competition of natural gas. 


1902 
THE Wausau (Wis.) GAs COMPANY is 
successfully conducting a series of dem- 
onstration lectures on the advantage of 
cooking by gas. The lecturess is Miss 
Ora A. Blanchard of the Milwaukee 
Cooking School. 


1902 
THE BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) Gas LIGHT 
COMPANY will extend its mains this sum- 
mer to the outlying town of Southport. 


1902 
Mr. Cart H. GRAF HAS RESIGNED the 
position of engineer of the gas division 
of the properties of the Gas and Electric 
Company of Bergen County, N. J. This 
move on his part was prompted solely 
by the desire and practise of the present 
managers of the concern to get as much 
as they can for nothing. 


1902 

THERE IS ONE THING common between 
the vendor of oil lamps and the electrical 
engineer. If you go into the streets and 
look up at the blinking electrical lights 
the electrical engineer will tell you they 
are of 1,000-candle power. You will, 
however, find that they are of 200-candle 
power; but you dare not mention that to 
the electrical engineer. The same amount 
of leniency is not extended to coal gas. 


1902 

PorRT ARTHUR, TEXAS, is to have a gas 
plant. Under the tentative scheme a 
“greased wind” system is outlined, with 
Beaumont oil as the basis. 





Informed Selling Goal of School 


Directed at the objective of increased 
sales of commercial gas through informed 


salesmen, the American Gas Association 
commercial gas school to be conducted at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
5 to 9, 1952, will present a group of spe- 
cialists as instructors. The five-day course 
is arranged to give aid and information to 
employees of gas companies, gas equipment 


manufacturers, gas equipment dealers and 
any present or prospective commercial gas 
consumers who might be interested. 

Students will be given basic training in 
technical aspects of commercial equipment. 
Among other subjects to be included are: 
the importance of commercial gas and 
the commercial gas man; functions of com- 
mercial cooking appliances and equipment; 
kitchen planning and ventilation. 
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ICING by the gas industry is “like 

handing over our load to electricity 
on a silver platter,” and “accident pre- 
vention contributes substantially to the 
reduction of costs,” in the minds of two 
speakers at the business conference of 
The New England Gas Association, late 
last month. 

“In the gas business, service is essen- 
tial to sales and safety,” said Richard B. 
Barger, assistant general superintendent 
in charge of customer service, The 
Hartford Gas Company, a straight gas 
utility. 

Servicing is an “elective expense,” he 
said, comparing it with insurance. When 
managements eye expenses critically, 
“gas can very well find itself out in left 
field,” if appliance servicing policies are 
adopted similar to those commonly ap- 
plied to competitive appliances. 

“It must always be borne in mind that 
gas utilities have a unique service prob- 
lem,” Mr. Barger said. “The combus- 
tion process, for all of its advantages in 
supplying heat energy, is a relatively un- 
stable reaction, the continued safety and 
efficiency of which depends upon the 
maintenance of a reasonably constant 
quality and flow of gas, adequate air 
for combustion and venting, and reliable 
ignition. 

“Even with constant characteristics of 
the fuel, which is a goal not reached by 
most Eastern utilities . . . occasional 
expert burner adjustment service is re- 
quired because of other combustion in- 
terferences that normally develop.” 

The gas industry was described as be- 
ing “The only suppliers of a combustion 
fuel that are so closely wedded to the 
customer in that we alone control the 
quality and quantity of fuel delivered 
to them.” 

Only gas company service can give 
the complete service that comes from 
undivided responsibility, in Mr. Barger’s 
opinion. 


[reine by in APPLIANCE SERV- 


Cheap fuel will not hold business 


“I believe it is a mistake to turn this 
basic service requirement of customers 
over to others,” he said. 

“Cheap fuel costs alone, even with 
the best of gas appliances, does not of 
itself hold the business. Service must be 
there, too—and it must be good service.” 
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Utility Service Is Held Essential to Maintain 
Gas Sales and Assure Safety 


A range customer in the Hartford 
service area pays an average of about 
five and one-half cents per month for 
complete service, except appliance re- 
pair service, based on figures developed 
by Mr. Barger’s company. 

The Hartford company finds that the 
average paid for service by refrigerator 
customers is thirteen cents per month 
and the average for water heater cus- 
tomers is fifteen cents per month. The 
figures include overhead and materials 
but do not include appliance parts serv- 
ice work done on a break-even charge. 

“How much would it cost if utilities 
did not have ‘free’ service,” Mr. Barger 
asked the New England audience. 

A considerable portion of the money 
saved would be spent on claims, high 
bill adjustments and in building up pro- 
motion to offset the adverse customer 
relations engendered by accidents and 
other results of inadequate servicing, he 
explained in reply to his own question. 


Approved appliances and installations 


Proper installation and suitable ap- 
pliances were described as an obligation 
of gas companies to their customers. 
Lauding the approvals program of 
American Gas Association, Mr. Barger 
urged that utilities put forth efforts to 
have the AGA standards incorporated 
in local codes if they are not already 
there. 

“If, for any reason adequate codes 
cannot be secured to assure safe equip- 
ment and installations, it then becomes 
incumbent upon the utility to develop 
its own means of enforcing safe prac- 
tices,” he recommended. 

Standards of installations were urged 
as having vital importance. Speaking of 
the desirability, but the sometimes-diffi- 
culty of securing local adoptions of the 
AGA-American Standards Association 
standards, Mr. Barger said that “the 
important point again is that the utilities 
should take the initiative and make the 
effort on this along with their other 
daily jobs.” 


Gas industry accident rate is high 
The accident frequency rate in the gas 
industry was at the high of 16.03 per 
million manhours worked, while the 
rate for all industry, combined, was 


9.30, R. H. Coleman, safety supervisor 
of Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, pointed 
out to The New England Gas Associa- 
tion. All industry combined, he empha- 
sized, had an accident rate that was only 
58 per cent of the gas industry rate. 

“Today,” he said, “it is an accepted 
fact that not only does safety pay its 
own way but effective accident preven- 
tion contributes substantially to the re- 
duction of costs of producing and mar- 
keting any product.” 

What should be done to promote 
safety was specified by Mr. Coleman in 
a series of recommendations for man- 
agement, supervisors and employees. 


Management: 

1. Management must evidence a sincere 
interest in accident prevention. 

2. A statement of policy in which it is 
made clear that responsibility for 
safe operation is a function of the 
operating departments and that safety 
must be considered an integral part 
of every operation. 

3. An adequate and competent safety 
staff. 


4. Management should set the example 
by participation in safety activities. 
Supervisors: 


1. Accepting and endorsing the estab- 
lished policy concerning accident pre- 
vention. 

2. Assuming responsibility for safe op- 
erations. 

3. Carefully planning work to eliminate 
or control hazards. 

4. Recognizing physical hazards and un- 
safe practices. 

5. Properly evaluating the human factor 
and placing men in jobs they are 
fully qualified to perform. 

6. Providing necessary job and safety) 
training. 

7. Giving continuous and enthusiastic 
support in promoting all phases of 
the accident prevention program. 


Employees: 
1. Preventing injury to himself. 


2. Protecting other employees. 


“The accident problem in the gas in- 


dustry requires the energetic attention 
of all companies,” Mr. Coleman urged 
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News of the Gas Industry 





Two New VPs at Ohio Fuel Gas 

[he board of directors of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. has elected James A. Scanlon and 
William E. Ferguson as vice presidents. 


J. A. Scanlon W. E. Ferguson 
Mr. Scanlon, who has been Ohio Fuel’s 
treasurer, was elected vice president in 
charge of rates and regulations. 
Mr. Ferguson was manager of the pro- 
duction and storage department and is now 
vice president in charge of that department. 


G. W. Clark Elected CitServ Gas Pres 

The election of Glenn W. Clark as presi- 
dent of Cities Service Gas Co. was an- 
nounced recently. He was engaged in the 
private practice of law until he joined the 
legal department of the Empire companies 
in Bartlesville, Okla., in 1930. In 1938 he 
accepted the position of general attorney, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., and re- 
mained until 1944 when he was appointed 
vice president, director and general counsel 
of the Cities Service Gas Co. 


Hemphill Heads TexEast Production 

Herbert A. Hemphill, west Texas geolo- 
gist, has been elected president of Texas 
Eastern Production Corp., subsidiary of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., effec- 
tive April 1. He has resigned from Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., to accept the new posi- 
ton. 

Mr. Hemphill will be in the main offices 
of the production corporation, Republic 
Building, Houston. The offices will be 
moved when the new San Jacinto Building 
is completed. 


J.C. Réid Now Exec VP of S Union Gas 


Southern Union 
Gas Company, 
Dallas, announces 
the promotion of 
James C. Reid to 
executive vice pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Reid joined 
the utility sixteen 
years ago, first as 
assistant operating 
manager of South- 
ern Union’s west J.C. Reid 
Texas and New 
Mexico properties and transferred to Dallas 
n 1937 to head the company’s engineering 
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department. The following year he was 
made a vice president and director. Since 
1943, he has served as director, vice presi- 
dent and operating manager. 


Bryans Now VP of United Engineers 
The election of Henry B. Bryans as vice 
president and member of the board of di- 
rectors of United Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., was announced recently. 

Mr. Bryans was president of Philadelphia 
Electric Company from 1947 until his re- 
tirement late last month. 


V. J. Scarola Managing Tapecoat Sales 

V. J. Scarola, Tapecoat Co., who has 
been in charge of the company’s New York 
office, has been appointed manager of sales 
with headquarters in Evanston. 


Carrow Advanced by Cribben-Sexton 
A. T. Carrow has 
been appointed to 
the newly created 
position of mana- 
ger of sales by 
Cribben and Sex- 
ton Co. He will 
supervise national 
accounts, sales per- 
sonnel, procedure 
Mr. Carrow 
joined the company 
in 1929 as a dis- A. T. Carrow 
trict manager, left 
for a two year interval and returned in 1949 
as mid-West division manager, from which 
he now advances. 


Lebanon Valley Elects New Officers 

Fred B. Hofft, vice president, was elected 
president at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Lebanon Valley Gas Co., 
occasioned by the death of William Naile, 
president. 

Walter E. Long was elected a director. 
M. H. Parkinson was elected vice president. 

Russell W. Uhler was appointed to the 
newly created position of general manager 
of the company. Mr. Uhler started his ca- 
reer with Lebanon Valley in 1921. 


North Natural Elects Personne! VP 


Northern Natural Gas Co. has an- 
nounced the election of P. A. Gass, former 
superintendent of pipelines, to the newly 
created post of vice president in charge of 
personnel. Mr. Gass is a veteran of ten 
years at various field locations and twelve 
years in Northern’s Omaha Office. 


Esso Names LPG Sales Manager 
Appointment of I. E. Killian as manager 
of liquefied petroleum gas sales for Esso 
Standard Oil Co. was announced recently. 
Mr. Killian was formerly LPG sales man- 


ager for the company’s North Carolina di- 
vision. He joined the company at Charlotte, 
N. C., more than twenty years ago. 


Perfection Elects Three to Board 


Three new mem- 
bers elected to the 
board of directors 
of Perfection Stove 
Company, at the 
recent annual meet- 
ing, are J. H. Ras- 
mussen, vice presi- 
dent and director 
of appliance sales; 
William H. Haag, 
vice president in 
charge of manufac- 
turing; and James 
A. Sebold, investment broker, New York. 

Mr. Rasmussen came with Perfection in 
October of 1951 to head up the company’s 
cooking and heating appliance sales. 

Mr. Haag has been with Perfection Stove 
Company since 1928, when he was em- 
ployed as production engineer. He subse- 
quently served as production manager of 
the company’s Platt and Ivanhoe Plants and 
as works manager of both plants. He was 
elected vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing in 1951. 


J. H. Rasmussen 


J. K. Horton New Pacific PS Pres 


J. K. Horton has 
been elected presi- 
dent of Pacific Pub- 
lic Service Co., to 
succeed Ernest G. 
Lawson whose re- 
tirement became 
effective March 1. 
Mr. Horton also 
was elected chair- 
man of the board 
of the subsidiary 
Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co. 
Since joining Pacific Public Service in 1944, 
he served as corporate secretary and legal 
counsel. In 1951, he was elected executive 
vice president of the corporation and Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Lawson com- 
pleted more than forty years in the gas and 
oil industry, serving as president of Pacific 
Public Service Company during the past 
eight years. 


J. K. Horton 


Barchard Eng. Joins Canadian Meter 

Barchard Engineering and Equipment, 
Edmonton, Alberta, which has represented 
Canadian Meter Co., Ltd., to the oil and gas 
industry in western Canada since 1949, is 
now being operated as western division, 
Canadian Meter Co., Ltd. 

Mr. F. M. Barchard is manager of the 
new division, which operates in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, making the full engineering, sales, 
service and production resources of Cana- 
dian Meter Company and its parent Ameri- 
can Meter Company available to customers 
in these provinces. 
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Gas Appliance Dealers and Salesmen Improve 
Techniques in Industry-Sponsored Course 


Sales training for 
gas appliance deal- 
ers gets down to 
cases, in the capac- 
ity classes of the 
two pilot courses 
conducted by City 
College of New 
York in Brooklyn 
and Newark, New 
Jersey. The educa- 
tional program, to 
serve as a basis for 
other similar 
courses throughout 
the country, is 
guided by Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufac- 
turers Association, 
American Gas As- 
sociation, and As- 
sociation of University Evening Classes. 

Sol W. Weill, eastern manager for Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., is shown here addressing 
a typical session in the home economics 
kitchen of Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark. Each session in the eight- 





weeks’ course is marked by lively ex- 
changes of merchandising methods and in- 
formation. 

Overflow-registration has necessitated 
scheduling additional courses later this 
Spring. 





Noyes and Herr Appointed to PAD 


Howard B. Noyes, vice president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, appointed as 
special assistant to Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator C. P. Rather in charge of trans- 
mission and distribution operations for the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
took over the post vacated by Mr. Rather 
on April 1, returning to his position as pres- 
ident of Southern Natural Gas Company. 

Mr. Noyes, who will serve PAD with- 
out compensation, has been associated with 
Washington Gas Light Company since 
1940. As vice president he supervised all 
the company’s operating departments. 

G. Barrett Herr of Pittsburgh, has been 
named deputy director of the Gas Facilities 
Division of PAD. 

In November of 1923 Mr. Herr joined 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company of 
Pittsburgh and has been with the company 
since, throughout the Consolidated Natural 
Gas Company System. 

Mr. Herr will serve as deputy director 
of the division until April 17. He will then 
succeed Louis C. Sonnen as director of the 
division. Mr. Sonnen, who has been with 
PAD since April 17, 1951, will return to 
his post as vice president in charge of 
purchasing for the Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company, Houston. 


FPC Authorizes Washington Standby 


The decision filed by a Federal Power 
Commission presiding examiner authoriz- 
ing Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C., to construct and op- 
erate a standby gas storage plant near 
Rockville, Md., has become effective as the 
final decision and order of the Commission. 
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Service Award Committee Named 


F. M. Banks, president and general man- 
ager, Southern California Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed chairman 
of the 1952 Distinguished Service Award 
Committee of American Gas Association. 
Other members are L. B. Bonnett, vice 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., and C. H. Zachry, president, 
Southern Union Gas Company, Dallas. 
Kurwin R. Boyes, AGA, secretary. 

Established in 1929, the AGA Distin- 
guished Service Award comprises an en- 
graved certificate and a substantial sum of 
money. It has been given for progress 
made in such diversified fields as labor- 
saving accountancy; strengthening and ex- 
tending industrial use of gas; dealer co- 
operation; development of manufactured 
gas production processes; public relations; 
gas changeovers and research. 

Application of gas in the new and profit- 
able field of refrigeration brought the first 
award in 1929 to Nils T. Sellman, of the 
then Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, for his work in developing and mar- 
keting the gas refrigerator. Last year's 
award went to Hiram John Carson of 
Omaha. : 

Companies are urged to submit candi- 
dates for the 1952 award to AGA, post- 
marked not later than August 1. 


Duncan Chief Geologist at ML&H Co. 


Charles P. Duncan, Jr. has been pro- 
moted to chief geologist of The Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co. and associated 
Pittsburgh Group gas companies in the 
Columbia Gas System. Mr. Duncan suc- 
ceeded Frank A. Boyd. He joined the gas 
company as a geologist in 1949 and for the 
last eight months has been serving as assist- 
ant chief geologist. 


_— 


AGA Adopts New Testing Regulations 


Revisions and additions to domestic gas 
appliance standards, to become effective jp 
1953, were adopted by the American Ga; 
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Association approval requirements com Jou! 
mittee, at a recent meeting held at the M§peen a 
AGA Laboratories in Cleveland. GLE 
Extensive revisions were made in ga Males r 
range standards. These were recommended MM perfec 
by the subcommittee for gas ranges an THO 
previously had been submitted to the in- MJ cervice 
dustry. Changes include strengthening re- Bi pyel ¢ 
quirements covering electrical component: Epv 
adoption of test methods for ranges de- J.) the 
signed for forced venting and for recessed oil Ww 
range sections. Rr 
The revision of test methods applicable wiper’ 
to ignition was also rewritten. The text Mews 
was modified for clarification and to revise HB geid, | 
regulations covering the lighting of sim- | 
mer burners. the Cl 
A proposal that range top burner valve; Sip! 
shall have the same direction of rotation @ json 
and same ignition position was adopted. Hh yr) 
Valves also were originally proposed to we D 
have the same control sequence and the BH wy 
same rotation limit. This was adopted as a mana 
recommendation. The committee believes as i 
the industry as a whole is not ready to carry Ww 
out the recommendation, but that a modifi- sos 
cation is probable in the near future. Wavn 
The major changes adopted for water 1) 
heater requirements revise the method for lirect 
conducting the water temperature “build Servi 
up” test. W 
Central heating approval standards cov- §. 
ering warm air furnaces were revised in rst 
several respects to include test procedures “. 
which may be performed at the option of os 
the manufacturers for special conditions. ars 
To cover cases where manufacturers de- = 
sire to provide units for delivery of warm J.” 
air at pressures higher than usually em- §°°”" 
ployed, additional tests may be performed. §* ge 
Thermal efficiency test procedure also was Al 
modified to permit use of an outlet air tem- eines 
perature of less than 75°F or more than §™*" 
100°F above that of the room. ~ 
Changes were adopted in the testing of Milv 
furnaces designed for alcove or closet in- P. 
stallation. All these modified provisions §§ *S'S 
covering furnaces, relating to features op- 9°" ’ 
tional with the manufacturer, were made Al 
effective at once. Co., 
The committee also decided to increase  °*5" 
the normal test pressure for LP gas-air M 
mixtures from five to six inches. This ac- § /4” 
tion followed a request from range and deen 
water heater subcommittees. a 
A 
ML&H Co. Rate Request First since ‘41 7 
For the first time since 1941, The Man- § assis 
ufacturers Light and Heat Company today § Uni 
asked the Pennsylvania Public Utilities W 
Commission to approve a raise in the price § pres 
of natural gas served to large volume in- § regu 
dustrial customers. Vv 
The proposed rates according to C. E. § mar 
Bennett, president, will bring Manufactur- § Ger 
ers’ rates more in line with the prices other P 
gas utilities in this area have found it neces- § ant 
sary to charge for such industrial gas. Since § (Co. 
1941, Mr. Bennett said, the price of coal J 
has increased approximately 139 per cent § trea 
and heavy fuel oil about 91 per cent B 
while the price of industrial gas served by § mid 
the company has not increased at all. V 
American Gas Journal, April 1952 Ap 
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MEN AT WORK 





JoHN G. BOLLING, Tapecoat Co., has 
heen appointed manager of utility sales. 

GLENN CROWNER is new furnace division 
sales representative in the Chicago area for 
Perfection Stove Co. 

THOMAS E. Darsy is the new plant and 
grvice Operations manager of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. 

EpwaRD M. Davis has been transferred 
1o the sales staff of Taylor Instrument Cos., 
und will be in the Tulsa branch. 

F. C. DeLorenzo has been appointed 
upervisor of the air conditioning division’s 
news bureau, General Electric Co., Bloom- 
field, N. 3. 

H. C. ERHARD is now special assistant in 
the Cleveland office of Perfection Stove Co. 

SIDNEY S. GALPIN has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent in New York State 
Vatural Gas Corporation’s Oakford Stor- 
ige District. 

WILLIAM B. GATHINGS has been named 
manager of sales in the Jersey City district 
hy Perfection Stove Co. 

W. A. GLIMM has been appointed direc- 
tor of purchases, Gar Wood Industries, 
Wayne, Mich. 

J. MASON GUILLORY has been appointed 
director of advertising, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc. 

W. B. Haas has been promoted to super- 
ntendent of pipelines, Northern Natural 
Gas Co. 

E. B. HILL becomes vice president, do- 
mestic and export sales, Gar Wood Indus- 
tries. 

J. P. HUTCHINSON joined National Steel 
Construction Co., Inc., Logansport, Ind., 
1s general sales manager. 

ARMAND R. IACCHEO has joined Weather- 
asts of America, St. Louis, as operations 
manager. 

A. H. KNIEF is now regional manager in 
Milwaukee for Davey Compressor Co. 

P. T. MCDONOUGH has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of pipelines, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. 

ARTHUR L. Moyer joined Florence Stove 
Co., eastern division, Gardner, Mass., as 
eastern division sales promotion manager. 

MILDRED Naser, home economist, The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., has 
been named home service director of the 
company’s Hilltop office. 

Jack O'BRIEN is now in western sales, 
Tapecoat Co., Denver. 

H. N. OLDHAM has been promoted to 
assistant operating manager, Southern 
Union Gas Co. 

W. C. ROBERTSON has been named vice 
president in charge of government sales and 
regulations, Gar Wood Industries. 

WILLIAM M. ROECKER was advanced to 
manager of the Cleveland branch office by 
General Controls Co. 

PauL W. Rocers has been named assist- 
ant chief engineer of The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. 

JOHN M. RUTHERFORD has been elected 
treasurer of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

Burt SCHMIDT, Tapecoat Co., is now in 
mid-West sales and service. 

W. L. SNELTJEsS is now manager of sales 
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planning, home heating and cooling depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
i § 

DorotTHy STEWART, home economist, 
Pittsburgh Group Companies of Columbia 
Gas System, has been assigned to the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., area for home service work 
with gas appliance dealers. 

J. L. TOONE has been appointed manager 
of the land department, Lone Star Gas Co. 

JOHN WALSH, Tapecoat Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of industrial sales. 

H. R. WEITZEL is the new superintendent 
of compressor stations for The Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co., and associated 
Pittsburgh Group companies of Columbia 
Gas System. 

Louis ZITO is now in eastern sales, Tape- 
coat Co., New York. 


Worthington Changes Its Name 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., at the recent annual stockholder’s 
meeting, voted to change the company’s 
name to Worthington Corporation. 


Chicago Range Sales Pass Million 


More than 1,175,000 gas ranges have 
been sold in Chicago since 1937, accord- 
ing to the results of the fifteenth annual sur- 
vey conducted by The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., in cooperation with appli- 
ance dealers and manufacturers. In 1951, 
a total of 92,900 ranges were installed. 

Other 1951 figures in the Chicago survey 
show: 10,420 gas refrigerators were in- 
stalled, 33,638 automatic gas water heaters 
were sold, and there were 9,000 gas clothes 
dryer installations. 


ConsPowCo Wants to Add Customers 


Consumers Power Co. has requested au- 
thority to connect 15,000 additional natural 
gas space heating customers, in applications 
to the Michigan Public Service Commission 
and the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. 

The company has a backlog of more than 
25,000 applicants for service, and is now 
supplying approximately 130,000 space 
heating customers out of a total of more 
than 330,000 gas customers. 


Cooper-Bessemer in New Orleans 


A combined regional office and ware- 
house has been established in New Orleans 
by The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, un- 
der the direction of T. E. Kraner, branch 
manager, and F. A. Gehres, assistant man- 
ager. The new district office and warehouse 
is located at 1410 S. Jefferson Davis Pkway. 


Roots-Connersville Absorbed by Dresser 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. was 
absorbed into the corporate structure of the 
parent Dresser Industries, Inc., on March 
31, and will operate as a separate, com- 
pletely integrated organization with identi- 
cal plant and management, under the name, 
“Roots-Connersville Blower,” as a Dresser 
division. 


Gas Brazes Toy Tractor Frames Fast 
High speed and rugged construction are 
prime considerations in producing 14,000 
riding-model tractors a month. These toy 
tractors, pulling 
trailers, have be- 
come popular au- 
tomotive equip- 
ment with ‘‘cat 
skinners” in short- 
length-jeans. 
Heavy-gauge 
tubing and a 
bracket, the frame 
components that have the strength required 
to withstand the pounding the tractors get 
in operation, are brazed at the rate of 116 
per hour in the plant of F. C. Castelli Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. All joints are brazed 


“Cat Skinner, Jr.” 
hauls pal to job 


Brazing station with “tractor” frame 
under heat from high temperature ra- 
diant gas burners 


simultaneously, in 45 seconds, by high tem- 
perature radiant gas equipment manufac- 
tured by Selas Corporation of America, 
Philadelphia. Quality tests of the frames 
have revealed that the brazed joints are at 
least as strong as any other part of the 
frame. 

Precision-controlled heating equipment 
burns an accurately proportioned mixture 
of gas and air within ceramic gas burners 
that deliver uniformly high temperature for 
a smooth distribution of the brazing alloy. 


First Gas Turbine in Station 

The first gas turbine ever to be used in a 
gas pipeline compressor station, a 1,850- 
horsepower unit, now in operation on Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corporation’s facilities 
at Farmington, Mo., also is said to be the 
first commercial gas turbine to be operated 
in the United Stateg using natural gas fuel. 
The turbine was built by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and tested on Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp.’s gas line at Wilmar, 
Ark., before being moved to its present lo- 
cation. 


Bill Exempts Local Companies from 
FPC 


Local distributors of natural gas whose 
operations are confined to a single state 
would be exempt from Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction under the provisions of 
the Bricker-O’Conor bill (S.1084),  re- 
ported favorably on March 26 by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The general aims of the bill 
have been approved by FPC. 


Servel Reduces Water Heater Prices 

Servel has reduced prices on its galvan- 
ized steel water heaters four to ten per cent, 
the company water heater division an- 
nounced during mid-March. 
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THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 
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i, since you were knee-high to a hop-toad, 
you've heard about America’s wonderful natural 
resources—the bountiful fertile fields, the towering 
timber growth, the boundless water power, and 
the untold wealth of gold, iron, oil, silver, coal and 
other natural treasures that lie buried in the ground. 


Is it because America has more natural resources 
than any other country that Americans enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living? No—many 
countries have as much—some have more. 

Then is it because Americans do more with what 
they've got? 

Yes! And the reason is as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s because Americans are free to de- 
velop their natural resources—and their natural 
resourcefulness—in the wholesome climate of open 
and strenuous COMPETITION. 








COMPETITION—not “regimentation ’—is what 
eggs a man on to do his best. 


COMPETITION—not government control—is 
what urges a business to give its customers ever 
greater value for their money. 


So let’s say “NO SALE” to the ism peddlers who 
would have us swap our U. S. A. system of free 
competition for their “planned” regimentation— 
trade our U. S. A. freedom and plenty for their 
serfdom and poverty! 


* * * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city ad- 
vertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches 
or in any other manner. 


American Gas Journal, April 1952 
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CYCLONIC 





For more information as to your particular problem, contact 
MULCARE ENGINEERING CO., INC. 

55 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Sole Representative in the Gas Industry for the 


Buell Engineering Company. 
Engineered Offiiency tx Dust Recovery 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Commercial bake oven 

Greater capacity, indirect heat and flexi 
bility are features of a new twelve-pan com- 
mercial bake oven. Indirect, recirculating 
heat in each cham- 
ber is said to pro- 
vide improved per- 
formance on hearth 
goods baked with 
steam. Combustion 
efficiency and insu- 
lation reduce fuel 


cost and provide 
comfortable shop 
conditions. Com- 


pact in design, each 

oven chamber is two pans deep and three 
across, keeping goods always within easy 
reach of door. Heat distribution is said to 
provide even baking without shifting pans. 
The ovens can be expanded by adding sec- 
tions as needed. Model 12 Variety Oven. 
Martin Oven Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Plastic tubing 

Thermosetting plastic and Fibreglas-re- 
inforced tubing that is light in weight, with 
high strength has been announced for use 
as standpipes and 
vent tubes, oil and 
gas lines, electrical 
conduits. 

The tubing is 
available in stand- 
ard sizes from 4-10 
inches o.d. with 
wall thicknesses 
ranging from .030 
inches, and tensile strength to 35,000 psi 
and a flexural strength to 65,000 psi. Vary- 
ing with diameter and reinforcement, burst 
pressures range to 3,000 psi. Straight sec- 
tions of 20 ft. in length are coupled by ce- 
mented sleeves. The material is non-porous. 
Its operating temperatures range from 
minus 60°F to 230°F. Reflin Tubing. Reflin 
Co., Dept. B-11, 8525 Higuera, Culver City, 
Cal. 


Kitchen heater-range 

A new type kitchen heater-range is intro- 
duced with a table-top model. Performing 
gas cooking and gas room heating func- 
tions, it combines 
with this the con- 
venience of the 
Standard top of 
range burner and 
work-surface ar- 
rangements. 

Ignition is auto- 
matic and the gas 
heating section has 
thermostatic 


room 
temperature con- 
trol. Available for natural, manufactured 


or LP gas. Caloric Heater-Range. Caloric 
Stove Corp., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Replaceable air filter 


A white replaceable type filter for use in 
all forced air heating and cooling systems 
has been introduced. Glass filaments are 
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packed evenly across the air inlet side and 
then packed progressively tighter all the 
way to the air exit side, to trap dirt inside 
rather than on the face of the filter. The 
filaments are held in place with a thermo- 
plastic bond. The filter is held in a fiber- 
board casing between metal grilles. It is 
odorless and non-greasy; there are no 
slivers of glass. The new filter is available 
in standard sizes; special sizes on request. 
Replaceable Filter. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Line type purifier 

A new line type purifier has been an- 
nounced for piping from %” to 2”. It is 
said to be low priced permitting purifiers to 
be used in installa- 
tions where they 
formerly were con- 
sidered to be un- 
economical. Appli- 
cations: clean proc- 
essing lines, pro- 
tect small engines, 
turbines, and regu- 
lating equipment 
from solids, remove 
entrainment from 
vapor lines follow- 
ing evaporation or 
distillation. This 
purifier removes en- 
trainment by means 
of centrifugal ele- 
ment which en- 
gages and imparts 
a rapid rotational motion to entrainment 
laden vapor, throwing the solids and water 
to the walls of the unit. Units, warranted by 
the manufacturer to remove more than 99 
per cent of the entrainment, are installed 
like valves or traps. Other features claimed: 
no moving parts, minimum pressure drop 
through the unit, lightweight construction 
and large entrainment capacity. For steam 
applications to 400 psig and 500° F. The 
body is forged steel with stainless centrifu- 
gal elements, Type LC Hi-eF Purifier. Puri- 
fier Division, The V. D. Anderson Com- 
pany, 1935 W. 96th St., Cleveland 2, O. 





Oil-gas burner 

A combination oil-gas burner, just an- 
nounced, permits instantaneous change- 
over from gas to oil or oil to gas in indus- 
trial type forced 
warm air direct- 
fired heaters, the 
manufacturer 
states. No piping or 
burner changes are 
needed. The burner 
may be changed 
from one fuel to 
the other manually, 


by a switch. For 
automatic opera- 
tion an _ outdoor 


thermostat is co- 
ordinated with a 
change-over _ ther- 
mometer. Thermo- 
bloc Gas-Qil 
Burner. Thermo- 
bloc Division, Prat-Daniel Corp., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 








Silencing equipment for compressors 

This equipment is said to reduce air. 
borne air compressor intake noise. Three 
“snubber” series have been designed, it was 
stated, which also will meet pulsation prob. 
lems. The silencing equipment has been pre. 
pared to apply to any type and size of com. 
pressor and to meet silencing requirements 
ranging from non-critical industrial loca- 
tions to highly critical applications. Recom- 
mendations for the application of these 
“snubber” series are made by company en- 
gineers after considering the make and 
model of the compressor, bore and stroke, 
whether double or single acting, number of 
cylinders, rpm, and a description of silenc- 
ing requirements. Burgess-Manning Co 
Libertyville, Ill. 


Indicating pyrometer controller 

A compact, direct reading, indicating py- 
rometer controller incorporating a built-in 
unit to provide straight-line control has 
been announced 
and is said to pro- 
vide a means of se- 
curing a type of 
proportioning con- 
trol for processing 
equipment such as 
ovens, furnaces, 
kilns, pots, vats 
and plastic mold- 
ing machines. The 
instrument automatically reduces to a mini- 
mum the “on” and “off” variation above 
and below the preset control point, com- 
pensating for transfer lags in heat process- 
ing or process control systems. Size: 7 5/8” 
wide x 8 /8” high x 7 25/32” deep. A wide 
range of standard scales in various thermo- 
couple calibrations are available. Model 
293 Capacitrol. Wheelco Instruments Co., 
847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





Vented space heaters 


Two new vented gas space heaters, rated 
at 65,000 Btu, and 45,000 Btu, have been 
announced. Each heater has seven clay 
radiants, designed 
for easy installa- 
tion and removal, 
protected by a spe- 
cial heat-resistant 
glass. The radiant 
openings are one- 
piece seamless in- 
serts with a wide 
angle of radiant 
warmth. The heaters may be operated with 
or without the radiants in place. Cabinets 
are of heavy-gauge welded steel. Top grilles 
are readily removable. Combustion cham- 
bers and radiators are welded, porcelain- 
enameled steel, inside and out; burners are 
porcelain enameled pressed steel. Draft 
hoods provide two flue installation posi- 
tions. Finish: mahogany-blend. These heat- 
ters are available with manual controls, or 
may be ordered with factory-installed Gasa- 
pack or Unitrol Controls. Perfection Vented 
Heaters. Perfection Stove Co., 7609 Platt 
Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 
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Today, the challenge of competition can 

best be met by an informed, educated 
personnel that fights with modern facts. 

And the best way you can give your up- 
and-coming executives a capsuled, fact- 
crammed course on the modern, marvelous 

Gas Industry is at the AGA Convention discus- 
sions on newest methods, newest processes, newest 


equipment and newest appliances. 


» Here, under one roof, will be assembled a 

Invest in your PERSONNEL! Send : . display of the finest appliances, machinery 
ij : and methods. Here the keenest minds will 

discuss the outstanding problems confront- 
ing our Industry today. Here is the Gas In- 


1 dustry in all its might and glory ...a source 
convention and exposition. - a of inspiration and education for all. 


more of them to your Industry's 


Gas Appuance Manuracturers Association, INC. 
60 E. 42nd Street - New York 17, N.Y. 
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sharp rises in operating and construction 
costs,” Mr. Mitchell had explained. 

“Companies that figured an average 
cost of $1,000 per inch-mile for pipe- 
line construction in 1941, now have to 
estimate between $1,850 to $2,500 per 
inch-mile for similar lines.” 

Ten years ago, he had noted, well- 
head prices for natural gas averaged 4.5 
cents per Mcf, and now contracts call 
for 12 and 13 cents per Mcf. One large 
producer was said to have set 15 cents 
per Mcf as its field price on future con- 
tracts. 

“Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
some of the other gas-producing states 
have imposed production taxes on all 
natural gas or oil drawn from wells,” 
Mr. Mitchell had written. “These taxes 
are in addition to the millions of dollars 
of Federal, state and local taxes paid 
yearly by gas producers. Some states 
have initiated gathering taxes for natural 
gas; other states propose similar im- 
as 

“Labor costs for the gas utility indus- 
try in 1940 totaled about $249,000,000,” 
he had recalled. “In 1950, the total pay- 
roll of the gas industry was $622,000,- 
000.” 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that while 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost 
of living index at the end of 1951 stood 
at 189.1 per cent of the 1935-1939 aver- 
age, the average cost of residential gas 
service stood at 103 per cent of its 1935- 
1939 average. General living costs rose 
nearly 90 per cent, and the cost of resi- 
dential gas gained only 3 per cent. 

During the period of transition to 
natural gas, Mr. Mitchell recommended, 
the gas industry should devote consider- 
able thought and effort to protecting and 
enhancing its reputation. He emphasized 
the need for the “restoration of the con- 
fidence of the public in the safety of our 
product, our operations and our appli- 
ances and equipment. 

“A series of happenings over the past 
year has created an unfavorable impres- 
sion in the minds of some segments of 
the public. It has also conjured up the 
possibility of greater governmental regu- 
lation in the interest of consumer 
safety.” 


NE standby plants to assure deliveries 
“Hats off to the past, but coats off to 
the future,” was the realistic attitude 
expressed by Gordon G. Howie, retiring 
president, NEGA, in his address view- 
ing “a new era for New England gas.” 
The arrival of natural gas, installa- 
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tions of high Btu oil gas production 
equipment, together with the necessary 
conversions of customers’ appliances, 
and the regrouping of several gas com- 
panies were noted by Mr. Howie as some 
of the principal events in New England 
during the past year. 

“While reliance on natural gas will be 
heavy, many companies will build plants 
for manufacturing an interchangeable 
gas,” he commented. “In fact, companies 
in New England have been in the fore- 
front of the whole country in doing prac- 
tical work on such a program.” 


Electric appliances out-promote gas 


The gas appliance industry will have 
plenty of production volume during the 
remainder of 1952, with the prime prob- 
lem being that of applying enough sell- 
ing pressure to move the merchandise, 
concluded Albert P. McNamee, appli- 
ance marketing expert, McCall’s maga- 
zine. 

The speaker had just completed a na- 
tionwide tour and survey of both gas and 
electric appliance manufacturers, as well 
as retail outlets and utilities. 

He reported that the makers of elec- 
tric appliances are already increasing 
their advertising and promotion budgets 
for the second half of 1952. 

There has been an increasing gain in 
consumer resistance to high prices, re- 
flected in declining sales of home fur- 
nishings and equipment. 

Warning the manufacturers of gas 
ranges, in particular, that they must step 
up the tempo of their promotion, Mr. 
McNamee said that six leading electri- 
cal manufacturers are going into full 
lines of domestic appliances. One new 
electric range plant under construction 
will have a capacity equal to that of the 
entire electric range industry as it stands 
today. 

In the main, he said, electric utilities 
are selling appliances with more enthusi- 
asm and success than the gas companies; 
the manufacturers of gas equipment are 
being out-advertised in national women’s 
magazine by a margin of more than five- 
to-one in actual pages of space used dur- 
ing the first four months of 1952. Unless 
this is corrected by more national adver- 
tising and promotion and more aggres- 
sive local selling, in the speaker’s opin- 
ion, the gas industry will continue to 
lose the cooking load to electricity. 


NE industrial gas service is criticized 

The strongest front that the gas indus- 
try can present to an industrial customer 
or prospect, is the utility industrial man 
and the equipment man working to- 
gether, Herman Koester, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, W. Wirt Young & Associates, Inc., 
told the assembled New England gas in- 
dustry. 

“Both of these men in working to- 



































































gether are striving for the same thing 
that is, a good gas installation and a sai. 
isfied customer,” he said. 

The movement of industry from Ney 
England was regarded as “alarming’ 
and, he said, “it is true that the position 


_—_—_ 


Unit- 


of our industry by and large in the naj 4°: 
tional competitive market is getting in.jgYi!! > 
creasingly weaker.” — 
Many factors, all of them basically m* = 
economic, were recognized as causing seeral 
the New England condition and one off.) 5 
them was fuel costs compared with costs mj x« 
in other sections of the country. gases, 
“Here is a department in which ourf appre 
industry, as a public service, can do its 4 4 
part in helping to protect New England i "2 & 
industry, through its activity in the inj °° “ 
dustrial field,” Mr. Koester emphasized a 
“We are all in this together,” he con- nt 
tinued, “even though the lead must of ff jie. 
course be taken in our concept of indus-  ;oom 
trial gas and the activity of our industrial J Rezn 
departments. We must do our share, @ Pa. 
though it be small, to protect our New Pine 
England industry, for as mills and plants P 
close down and move, that much pur § » 
chasing power and tax money is lost to an 
the community, and the community § ,,,. 
must seek higher taxes elsewhere to off- @ meg 
set this loss, with the result that those & volt: 
remaining face higher costs of operation J adh 
forcing more people to leave and the & resi: 
spiral moves on. and 


“We must give the customer,” Mr 
Koester asserted, “along with our fuel. 
the soundest and most capable applica- 
tion ‘know how’ to enable him to pro- 
duce through any process requiring heat, 
in the most efficient and economical 
manner possible, taking all factors of the 
individual case into account. 

“Needless to say, if we make that type 
of contribution to industry, we of course 
strengthen our own utility picture, and 
I feel I can state without fear of contra- 
diction that the balanced load factor pre- 
sented by good profit industrial gas as 
against the low cost of servicing indus- 
trial customers, presents a most attrac- 
tive element of business to the gas com- 
pany.” 

For the most part, in Mr. Koester’s 
opinion, the New England gas industry 
is falling down on the job of servicing in- 
dustrial customers and is taking its in- 
dustrial load for granted. He attributed 
what he described as lethargy to the an- 
ticipation of the arrival of natural gas as 
a solution to all problems, with custom- 
ers standing in line pleading for addi- 
tional volumes of gas. 

“I do not believe that there is a prop- 
erty that has been converted or is 
currently converting, which has not had 
a rude awakening to the incumbent 
problems,” he commented. 

“We can ask ourselves two questions, 
one, ‘what is this new fuel as such going 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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Unit-or-central heater 

An all-purpose, gas unit-or-central heater 
will be released soon. A 100,000 Btu model 
measures 22” x 23” x 47%”. All controls 
are enclosed within 
the case. The heater 
operates with natu- 
ral, manufactured, 
mixed and LP 
gases, and has been 
approved by AGA 
as a central heat- 
ing gas appliance and as a unit heater for 
se With or without ducts in either instance. 
Four tapped sockets are provided on both 
top and bottom for either suspended or base 
mounting. The flue can be used from top or 
side. Installation: in attic, basement, utility 
room, garage or other point of preference. 
Reznor PAC. Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, 


Pa. 





















Pipe tape 

A new two-inch polyvinyl chloride pipe 
tape is said to possess exceptional dielectric 
and insulation properties. The 10 mil tape 
has an insulation resistance of 100,000 
megohms and dielectric strength of 10,000 
volts. Also, it is claimed that it has high 
adhesive firmness, extra strength, sunlight 
resistance and excellent aging qualities; 
and provides effective protection against 





the adjustable stop, steps on a foot switch 
and the air cylinder, precision electrical 
controls and air mechanism accurately 
gauge the speed at which the blade ap- 
proaches pipe. When foot switch is actu- 
ated, the pipe starts spinning slowly as the 
blade engages it, then heavy cutting pres- 
sure is exerted. The blade is automatically 
retracted after each cut. Cut-Off Machine. 
Continental Machine Co., 1952 N. Maud 
Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


Improved flow meter design 

Higher sustained accuracy and easier 
maintenance are the claimed results of five 
basic improvements in flow meter design. 
The changes: inter- 
changeable plastic 
check floats are 
kept clean by sub- 
mersion in mer- 
cury, U-bend has 
metal-to-metal 
compression seals, 
tested at 10,000 psi 
for full protection 
against mercury 
loss, damping plug 
is calibrated to 
simplify damping 
adjustments, stain- 
less steel ball-chain eliminates friction and 
errors of angularity. 

Foxboro Type 27 Recording Flow Meter. 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


water, salt water, acids, alkalies, oil and soil 
chemicals. It will conform to irregular sur- 
faces, such as fittings on service lines. It is 
applied cold and does not require a “set- 
ting-up” period. Dressertape. Dresser Man- 
ufacturing Division, Bradford, Pa. 


Automatic cut-off machine 

Pipe and tubing to twelve inches in di- 
ameter can now be cut automatically on a 
machine which is said to cut as many as 60 
pieces of twelve 
inch pipe and tube 
per hour. 

According to the 
manufacturer it is 
especially suited for 
production pipe and 
tube cutting. The 
machine operator 
feeds the pipe to 




















Ac-Me Recording Gravitometer 
Ac-Me Specific Gravity Gas Balance 
Ac-Me Pressure Vacuum Pump 

R. S. Portable Vacuum Pump 

R. S. Mercury Cleaner 


R. S. Manometer 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. S. Moisture Tester 


Complete Line of Scientific Laboratory Equipment 
Write for Bulletin No. 50 


S. Dead Weight Gauge 
S. Dead Weight Tester 

S. Orifice Well Tester 
S. 












Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of 


Scientific Instruments 


Manufacturers of 


Ac-Me and R. S. Specialties 


. S. Flat Bore Yel-O-Bak Thermometers 
. S. Streamlined Hydrometers 

. S. Pulsameter 

. S. Pressure Hydrometer Jars 

. S. Vapor Pressure Bomb 

. S. Diamond Core Drill 

. §. Thermo Plumb Bob Thermometers 

. S. Thermostat Temperature Controls 
. S. High Pressure Consistometer 

. S. Smoke Meters 


DADAADAADAAADA 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Also Complete line of CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC SPECIALITIES 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 
621-23 E. 4th St. 
HOUSTON BRANCH OFFICE and WAREHOUSE—2215 McKINNEY AVE., HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
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Oil and Gas Testing Equipment 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 




















NEES Sets Up Gas Division 


A new division of New England Electric 
System devoted exclusively 
tion of gas companies in 
has been established and will go into effect 
immediately, Irwin L. Moore, the System’s 
president, announced recently 

New England Electric 
months ago, accepted a proposal from a 
syndicate headed by Lehman Brothers and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. for the purchase of 
System gas properties in Massachusetts 
However, Moore announced, the System 
companies had been advised by the New 
York syndicate that the group is unable 
to proceed, due to market conditions that 
made it impossible to carry out financing 
on which their proposal was based. 

Mr. Moore said the plan to operate the 
System’s gas properties as a separate divi 
sion rather than dispose of them at any 
greater discount from their eventual value 
was made because of expansions expected 
as a result of converting to natural gas. 

An independent gas division within the 
System, continued Mr. Moore, will permit 
development of the companies’ full earning 
power and facilitate their ultimate com 
plete separation from electric properties. 

The new gas division is to be headed by 
Edward G. Twohey, vice president, Worces 
ter County Electric Co., who will be in 
charge of a group of operating and sales 
personnel with headquarters in Malden. 

Wilder Moore, former merchandise man 
ager, becomes sales promotion director. 


to the opera 
Massachusetts 


System, five 





Lowell Company Revises 
Policies 
(Continued from page 14) 





[he new Natural Gas Appliance Cen- 
ter, which opened in February got off to 
its first big promotional activity in con- 
nection with the local automobile show, 
March 7, 8 and 9. Anticipating the 
wave of local enthusiasm behind the 
show, Promotional Sales Manager Wil- 
liam H. Dunfey of the gas company en- 
listed the cooperation of 25 appliance 
dealers and master plumbers. Working 
together they lined up $2,600 worth of 
gas appliances to be given away at a 
drawing at the close of the show. Prizes 
ranged from a $500 gas refrigerator to 
ten conversion burners retailing at $85. 


Result: more gas-conscious community 

Registrants for the drawing received 
cards at the auto show, which they were 
then required to deposit at the Natural 
Gas Appliance Center, located directly 
across the street from the auditorium 
which housed the motor exhibit. 

Each registrant was given a folder en- 
titled “The Why and What Story of 
Your Gas Appliance Center.” In three 


days, 6,000 citizens of greater Lowel] 
deposited cards at the Center. 

While the overall program of deale 
cooperation in Lowell will take mor 
time to function in its entirety, the com- 
pany believes that results already noted 
amply attest to the wisdom of its inaugu- 
ration. They believe that the community 
is already more gas conscious than it 
has been in years. There is gradual but 
cordial strengthening of business rela- 
tionship between the utility and the entire 
gas appliance merchandising fraternity, 
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Opinions Differ in NE Panel 
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AGA studies which indicate that in new 
construction, where dwellings are heated 
with gas, the water heater load almost in- 
variably is included: however, there does 
not seem to be a similar relation between 
househeating and cooking. 

The subject of sales from the manufac- 
turer’s Viewpoint was discussed by Mr. Bell. 
He said that every utility must advertise, 
merchandise and sell if it is to take advan- 
tage of the demand that manufacturers’ na- 
tional promotion should create. Observing 
that in some instances the advent of natural 
gas requires less operating personnel, he 
advocated that surplus employees, in many 
instances, could be trained to step into sales 
positions. 


More Peerless ODORIZERS Ready For Delivery... 
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The demand for PEERLESS 


ODORIZERS is increasingly greater— 


after 15 years—adding to hundreds now 
in use all over the country. REASON: PEERLESS ~ 
ODORIZERS automatically maintain an accurate odoriza- 


tion rate during variations of flow, temperature and pressure, 


and provide maximum efficiency. with a minimum of maintenance. 


WRITE FOR 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATIONS... . suttetin 901 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Walnut Hill Lane at Old Denton Road 


P. O. Box 7193 DALLAS, TEXAS DI-8431 


Houston, Odessa, W 


s Angeles, Boston, Cleveland, New York City 


ta Falls, A 


e, and El Pas Téxas. T 


Buffalo, Chicag< 
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Rockwell 


SHOWS THE WAY 
rO IMPROVED METER PERFORMANCE 


All tin meters look pretty much alike—on the outside. It’s what’s 
under the case that counts. Rockwell tin meters have a host of 
inner advantages. Consider the important matter of meter capacity. 
Larger ports and channels are provided in all sizes to boost the 
safe maximum capacity and reduce pressure loss. Consider, too, 
the thicker sections of flag wires, flags, and tangents that give 
increased rigidity —the cranks that are chrome plated for greater 
wearability—the carefully sewn, wound, treated and aged dia- 
phragms. 

Meter cases, themselves, boast many improvements. They are pre- 
coated with zinc chromate as a rust inhibitor. Flanges are heavier 
to guard against leaks. Ample room for full diaphragm move- 
ment is provided. 

All this adds up to better meter performance with longer life. 
Get facts about Rockwell tin meters now. Write for bulletin 1020. 


Its whats under the case 


MUMGLUILS 


Used Coast-to-Coast 
by America’s 
Leading Utilities 


Rockwell 


EMCO 
TIN GAS METERS 


MADE IN BOTH 5 LT. AND 10 LT. MODELS 
CAPACITY RANGE FROM 150 CFH to 500 CFH 
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LARGE METER SET- 
TING. Where measure 
ment is made at high 
or intermediate levels 
“1001” 


prove meter accuracy 


regulators im 


by maintaining constant 
inlet pressure 
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INDUSTRIAL BURN- 
ERS. The outlet pressure 
stability of 1001 
regulators particularly 
benefits the operation 
of high pressure burn 
ers or units requiring a 
fine degree of tempera 
ture control. 


[{ EVERY DAY! FIND 


"1001" REGULATORS 


COMPRESSOR STA- 
TIONS. The “1001” 
regulator is widely 
used to provide a con- 
stant pressure on the 
carburetor or mixing 
valve in gas engine 
service, oe 


4 LARGE APPLIANCES 
The compact dimension 
Pe 1s and extreme sensitivity 

of “1001” regulator 
particularly lend them 
selves to the operatio: 
of large heat treating 
equipment. 
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NEW WAYS TO SAVE 
WITH ROCKWELL 











DISTRICT PRESSURE 
CONTROL. These regu- 
lators are frequently 
specified as district con- 
trols for systems oper- 
ating on intermediate 
pressures or in combi- 
nation with low pres 
sures. 
















TOWN BORDER STA- 
TIONS. Where town 
border demands do not 
exceed the capacity of 
a 2 in. pipe, the Rock- 
well ‘'1001" regulator 
has no equal for adapt- 
ability and economy 















This dependable regulator has 

uses. Every day gas men find new 
diaphragm provides closest degree of control accuracy. Dur- 
ably constructed. Economically priced. Wise distribution 
men now keep several in stock for emergencies. Write for 





SMALL DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS. Everything a 
distribution man wants 
has been wrapped up 
in this small, simple 
all-purpose design that 
frequently out-performs 
larger more specialized 
types of regulators. 


THE HANDIEST REGULATOR 
IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
SUPERINTENDENT’S STOCK 


bulletin 1059. 








TIN 


ALUMINUM 





literally a 


thousand and one 
app slications. Pilot loaded 
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Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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to do for us industrially?’ and two, ‘what 
are we going to do with it?’” 

To the first question, Mr. Koester said 
the answer was, “Nothing!” 

The answer to the second question, he 
said, involves study and will vary with 
the situations of the individual com- 
panies. After the trials of conversion 
have passed, the study of utilization can 
be made. 

“Natural gas does have some virtue, 
industrially,” he said. “Compared with 
the relative inconstancy of manufac- 
tured gas in chemical analysis, natural 
is, to all intents and purposes, constant 
in this respect, hence for applications 
on heat treating equipment where gase- 
ous atmosphere is required, a better job 
can be done. On direct fired furnaces 
where the atmosphere, discounting leak- 
age and contamination, is governed by 
the products of combustion, these prod- 
ucts will be constant in analysis. Also, 
for generators, either crackers or where 
a base carrier gas is used, natural is ideal. 
In so many cases in New England, be- 
cause of the variance in manufactured 
gas, propane has been used for atmos- 
pheres. This load we can have back, in 
most cases, with natural if we can give 
a constant year ’round supply. 

“Purely from a standpoint of the form 
factor of natural gas, very little in total 
is opening up to us,” he continued, “and 
the further development will be one of 
economics. There is no mystery to it, 
loads previously unobtainable to us be- 
cause of fuel cost can only open up to us 
if we have an economic advantage. Nat- 
ural gas does give us pause to consider 
new outlets, and these have to do with 
the problems of load factor.” 

Mr. Koester expressed the opinion 
that the majority of New England gas 
companies actively want industrial busi- 
ness and would be pleased to increase 
the percentage of total output that goes 
to industrial application. 

“This thought is predicated on the fact 
that the cost of getting and maintaining 
industrial load is low, compared to the 
return to the utility, for desirable year 
‘round gas,” he commented. 

Companies maintaining active and 
progressive industrial departments are 
doing the best jobs, he said. 

“With the exception of a few conspic- 
uous examples, the industrial job being 
done in New England today is poor,” he 
asserted, “and in most cases if a com- 
pany wants to improve its outgo on gas 
in this category, the market is there. 

“Our industrial load is being very 
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much taken for granted because our ap- 
proach to industrial gas from the man- 
agement level down has not been pro- 
gressive.” 

A shortage in New England of men 
who are qualified to go out in a business- 
like manner to sell the industrial load 
was decried by Mr. Koester. 

“Rather than going after men to fill 
this hole we seem to be waiting vainly 
for them to show up and apply for these 
jobs,” he said. “When we are fortunate 
enough to get a man suitably qualified to 
carry this load, all too often we cannot 
hold him . . . the core of this problem 
is strictly economic. 

“The value of a potentially good in- 
dustrial man has to be recognized by 
management, and he must be recom- 
pensed for his efforts consistent with his 


ability and the contribution he makes to 
his company. 

“Until this point is recognized, we are 
never going to do a first-class job indus- 
trially. Each company must analyze its 
requirements as to manpower and must 
set up a job classification which will en- 
able it to compete on the open market 
for personnel. . . . In those few New 
England companies today where this 
theory is put into practice the best job 
is being done, and the most cooperative 
and sound business relationship is being 
established between the customer and 
the utility. 

“Rapid turnover of industrial men,” 
Mr. Koester emphasized, “isn’t doing 
anyone any good and is actually hurting 
seriously the relationship between the 
customer and the gas company.” 


for longer service life 


The finest grade virgin lamb skin is used 


exclusively in Lancaster Metal Rim 


Diaphragms. Utmost care in leather selection 


assures uniformity of leather thickness. This high quality 


leather is specially tanned by the re-chrome process 


to retain soft, flexible qualities that mean bettergervice. For 
extra long life, the leather is treated with LMPCO 


special formula diaphragm oil which stays in the leather over 


a 10 year period. Write today for sample and prices. 


METER PARTS CO. 























George Franklin Mitchell 

George Franklin Mitchell, president, 
American Gas Association, and president, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, 
passed away on 
March 26 in Evans- 
ton, Ill. following 
a brief illness. 

Mr. Mitchell 
was 64 years old. 


pany since February, 1930, he was also a 
rector of Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
America, Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pip 
line Company and Chicago District Pipe- 
line Company, all subsidiaries of Peop! 
Gas. Mr. Mitchell was a director of 1 
Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad. 
Long active in executive affairs of Ame: 
can Gas Association, he had served on 
many of its committees, including the ex- 
ecutive committee and the executive board 
before he was elected association president 
October, 1951, at the annual convention in 


He had been promi- 
nent in Chicago 
utilities for many 
years. President of 
The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Com- 


St. Louis. 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Chicago March 
20, 1888. His first job, at the age of 14, was 
with the American Steel and Foundry Com- 
pany. Later, he enrolled in the Armour 





George F. Mitchell 

















IN THE HIGH PRESSURE FIELD 
THERE IS SAFETY 
| TT 
a Accurate, Safe Control 
" +e of tremendous pressures is an ever present 


problem in the gas field. Reynolds field Regu- 


* 


lator illustrated at left is one of the many high 
pressure regulators built by Reynolds. It is thor- 
oughly tested and proved in service. It handles 


up to 1,000 pounds safely reducing same to 


ENGINEERS 


pounds. For more than fifty-five years Reynolds 
has designed and built gas regulators. Safety, 


IN NE RET 


'PALDEAEBMDLT 


put their ¢éngere on your 


gas leaks and SAVE gas 
— SAVE $ $, 
Public Relations 


accurate performance, years of service—these 








are some of the built-in factors responsible for 


(: 


Reynolds enviable position in the Gas Control 
Field. 


Improve 


TREE SERVICE INC 


WELLESLEY, MASS. — RICHMOND MICH. 
“You Can't Sell Gas That Leaked Out’’ 
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Scientific Academy and worked after classes 
io earn his own way. 

Mr. Mitchell’s public utility career began 
n Chicago in 1909 when he went to work 
for Commonwealth Edison Company as a 
stenographer in the contract department. 
Later, he became secretary to Samuel In- 
wll, president, a position he held until 
March, 1919, when he was appointed as- 
jistant to the president of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 

At the age of 33, Mr. Mitchell was 
elected treasurer of Peoples Gas in June, 
921. Mr. Mitchell was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance in May, 1924, and 
became president of the company six years 


Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Booth Mitchell, and two daughters, Mrs. | 
Jean Anderson, of Denver, Col., and Miss | 


Mary Mitchell, of Evanston. 


Francis Fargo Gregory 


Francis Fargo Gregory, merchandising 


coordinator of A. O. Smith Corp., passed | 


away March 8, following an operation. 
Mr. Gregory had been with A. O. Smith 
since December, 1944. He had served the 


corporation as sales promotion manager, | 
then public relations director and finally as | 


merchandising coordinator. 








VULCAN Diaphragms in meters, regulators and controls should serve faithfully 


for a long and accurate service life, 


Why waste time and money on diaphragm replacements? 


Why waste time and money on periodic oiling of diaphragms? 


VULCAN Diaphragms are scientifically made for utmost strength, perfect plia- 


bility. They remain tough yet supple and sensitive year after year in the most 


exacting service, They contain no oil, yet never need oiling. They work in bone 
dry gas or at 100% saturation, in all types of gases. They repel gums and con- 


densates ... never dry out and stiffen. 


Join the powerful, nationwide swing to VULCAN Diaphragms, for meters, regu- 
lators and controls . . . for high or low pressure operation. 


VULCAN (> RUBBER 


PRODUCTS, 


INC 


58th Street and First Avenue * Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


“FLUSHALL” 
Dust Removal 


"SILVALL" 


— Liquid Phase Gum 


mn) 7, Or YO | 


Joint Sealing 


WETALI 


— Dust Laying 
“FOGALL H” 
Hot Fogging 
“FOGALL ( 


— Cold Fogging 


“IRON HYDRONIDI 


Purification 


Discuss your problems 


2 with our engineers 


- 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

















NEW BULLETINS 





BLODGETTs BuiLD Business. A full-color 
folder describing the company’s large-vol- 
ume gas-fired sectional ovens. A consumer 
piece, for restaurants, hotels, diners. 32 pp. 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 

1952 FUTURAMATIC REFRIGERATORS. This 
bulletin emphasizes the “freedom of choice 
in color” introduced by Servel. The operat- 
ing characteristics and “freezer-normal 
cold-moist cold” zones are described ade- 
quately. Six models are described in detail. 
This is a consumer piece, primarily. Bulle- 
tin 2RGP-88-301. 20 pp. Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Ind. 

CLEVELAND MopDEL 80 TAMPER, BACK- 
FILLER, SIDE CRANE. Bulletin describes and 
specifies this one-man model [see AMERICAN 
Gas JourRNAL, January, page 35]. Bulletin 
S120. 4 pp. The Cleveland Trencher Co., 
20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17. 

VARIABLE-AREA FLOW METER HAND- 
BOOK. A comparison of the operating char- 
acteristics of variable-area meters with 
variable-head meters opens this booklet. 
Data, selection information and descrip- 
tion of calibration prediction, with ex- 
amples, make up the remainder. It is well il- 
lustrated with dimensional drawings, photo- 
graphs, charts and tables. Publication 
10596. 40 pp. Fischer & Porter Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. 

IMPERIAL 2-IN-]1 TUBE BENDER. A data 
sheet for the company’s new product [see 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, March, page 38]. 
Bulletin 3001-A. 2 pp. The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7. 


IRON SPONGE 





for high efficiency 


COMPOSITE CATALOG. The principal types 
of industrial instruments manufactured by 
the company are described, illustrated and 
specified. Catalog 5000. 28 pp. Station 40, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia 44. 

STEAM-PAK GENERATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
OL BuRNERS. This is an extensive manual 
on packaged steam generators using oil, gas 
or combination oil-gas burners. Intended 
for architects and engineers, it centains data 
helpful in laying out jobs and writing speci- 
fications for boiler installations requiring 
high or low pressure steam, or hot water. 
Pressures range from 15-250 hp. Attrac- 
tively printed, leatherette bound. Available 
on letterhead requests. 208 pp. York-Ship- 
ley, Inc., York 4, Pa. 

LPG-LPGA TRANSFER UNIT. Fully de- 
scriptive, with illustration, diagram, charts 
and specification data, this bulletin deals 
with transferring LP gases under pressure 
and with safe operating conditions. Re- 
quests on company letterheads only. Bulle- 
tin H-609-B1. 6 pp. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

BEAVER PIPE TOOLS. A catalog and data 
book with pertinent information on the 
company’s pipe and bolt machines, power 
units, ratchet threaders, reamers and cut- 
ters. Sections on “how to locate and cor- 
rect pipe machine troubles” and “to get best 
results from hand pipe tools” offer concise 
suggestions. 28 pp. Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc., 
Warren, O. 

50 YEARS . . . Pipe Toots. An anniver- 
sary booklet with historical background, 
product illustrations, plant and executive 
personnel. 24 pp. Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co., Toledo, O. 


-_— 


CORROSITE PROTECTIVE PLASTIC Pain] 
This bulletin describes the applications of Gas 
the coating as protection against external at. lor U 
tacks and indicates that it can be used op or 
metal and masonry. 8 pp. The Corrosite 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York @ -— 
‘7. . sal 

MSA-LaMB AIR Mover. Bulletin de. : 
scribes a portable ventilating device used nance 
either as blower or exhauster for rapid MS “ 
movement of large air volumes, employing 355, 
only compressed air or steam without aux. itive € 
iliaries. Bulletin DP-5. 4 pp. Mine Safety “In 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8. cover 

THERMOHMS. The subject of this catalog strict! 
is resistance thermometers, detecting be- Hof th 
tween —325 and + 1,000°F, with stated ac- 9 sid. 
curacies from +0.018 to £3.0°F. It is fully 
descriptive and well illustrated. Form of the 
material presentation makes it a buyers - 
guide. Catalog EN-S4. 36 pp. Leeds « 
Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Avenue, Phil- pear. 
adelphia 44. neve: 

Gas Firep Forcep Air Furnace. A de- §gPO™ 
scriptive and data sheet of the company’s §!4Ve 
new model 85-DR. 2 pp. The Coroaire M§ishec 
Heater Corp., Cleveland 15. conf 


HAND PyROMETER. This data sheet de- M Whic 
scribes the company’s new type FH-1 and §valic 
gives specifications, applications, construc- 
tion, operation and prices. Sheet GEC-836 
2 pp. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, Pe 
mY. Pe 

BAILEY AIR-OPERATED COMBUSTION J Pe! 
ConTROL. A detailed bulletin with instru- 4! 
ments for controlled combustion, principles Jj \e™ 
of application to gas-fired installations. Bul- J '0g 
letin 1023. 24 pp. Bailey Meter Co., 1050 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10. 
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Safety 


A Complete 








gas purification WITH 


at high pressures 
NORWALK DISC TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


Sizes ¥2” thru 16” 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
| at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more HS, gives 


long service between foulings, and is easily Manufactured in both horizontal and vertical styles. 


Designed to give positive check against reverse flow 
of either gas or air. Especially suited for low pressure 
distribution systems. Rugged construction with low 
pressure drop and ease of operation. Our engineers 
will gladly furnish data for your applications. 





regenerated. Investigate it for your 
purification problem today! 





NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California 
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Gas Franchises Require Provisions 
for Utility Protection 
(Continued from page 19) 





— 


word “exclusive” was not in the ordi- 
nance the higher court held, in the lead- 
ing case Of Dorado v. Coats, 299 S. W. 
355, that the franchise to the competi- 
tive company was valid. 

“In this country every grant from the 
sovereign power is to be construed 
strictly against the grantee, and in favor 
of the city or government,” the court 
aid. “The rights of the public are there- 
fore not to be presumed to have been 
surrendered to a corporation, except so 
far as the intention to surrender them ap- 
pear... . A state or council ought 
never to be presumed to surrender this 
power, because the whole community 
have an interest in preserving it undimin- 
ished. . . . If no exclusive right was 
conferred, then the second ordinance, 
which granted the franchise .. . is 
valid.” 


Peerless Opens New York Showroom 
Peerless Manufacturing Corp. has 
opened a fireplace fixtures and gas heating 
equipment showroom at 1150 Broadway, 
New York. R. H. Mitchell, New York-New 
England representative will be in charge. 





f . . . On pipe runs under streets, 
highways, pavement, gardens, etc. 


s 


AVOID 
TIME 
WASTE 


Hydrauger is a modern, time- 
saving way to install under- 
ground pr ... avoids trench- 
ing, backfilling, pavement cut- 
ting, etc. 


2” to 24" 
BITS and 
REAMERS 





HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 
. . » NO OBLIGATION 
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Servel Names Distributors in 5 Areas 


Appointment of four new distributors for 
Servel refrigerators and water heaters have 
been announced. 

Appliance Wholesalers, Inc., Portland, 
Me., to cover the entire state of Maine, and 
Coos and Carroll counties in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Emerson Radio of Westchester, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. will distribute in West- 
chester and Putnam counties. 

General Utilities Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in 48 counties of eastern and southern Wis- 
consin, and twelve counties in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

Hart-Greer, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., will 
cover Alabama and ten western counties in 
the “panhandle” of Florida. 

Townley Metal and Hardware Co. will 
be the distributor in the Kansas City area, 
which includes western Missouri and East- 
ern Kansas. 


Columbia Adds Employee Benefits 

Four new benefits to employees in Co- 
lumbia Gas System’s group life insurance 
plan were added March 1. The changes will 
increase total coverage from $31 million to 
approximately $37 million. Improvements 
in the 23-year-old contributory group life 
insurance plan also include more frequent 
changes in the amount of insurance carried 
by the employee, shorter period of waiting 
for eligibility and greater maximum cover- 
age. The average employee now will carry 
insurance equivalent to one and one-half 
years’ pay. Of eligible employees, 96 per 
cent participate in the plan. 





33 Million Gas Cooking Homes 
Whitelaw Forecasts for 1954 

More than 33 million homes will be using 
gas for cooking by the end of 1954 and 3.5 
million new gas ranges will be sold to reach 
that total, predicts H. Leigh Whitelaw, man- 
aging director of Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association as part of a three-year 
forecast just issued. 

With more than 9,625,000 gas ranges 
now more than twelve years old, and about 
1,700,000 more reaching that age each 
year, a substantial market is anticipated be- 
yond the estimate for new range sales. 

Summarizing the factors that will con- 
tribute to expanding gas appliance sales, 
Mr. Whitelaw pointed to the continuing ex- 
pansion of the natural gas pipeline net- 
work; large and still unsatisfied demand for 
LP gas; continuation of the upward trend 
in residential gas utilization; indications of 
increasing availability of metal used in ap- 
pliance manufacturing; coordinated adver- 
tising and promotion program of GAMA 
and American Gas Association; replace- 
ment market for automatic gas ranges. 

In contradiction of claims by electric ap- 
pliance manufacturers, Mr. Whitelaw said 
that during the past ten years, the number 
of residential gas customers increased 54.9 
per cent while electric customers increased 
by 51.7 per cent. 


Stiglitz Changes Name 
The Stiglitz Furnace and Foundry Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has announced a 
change in the corporate name effective to 
The Stiglitz Corporation. 








M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 


HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 


f 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Catalog 
No. 25M 
On Request 


Free 
Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 


New Hyde Park 


New York 
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MERCHANDISING NEWS 





ESTATE STOVE DEALERS are offered a 
wide selection of sales aids that tie-in with 
the new national advertising campaign. 

A five-piece, full-color display kit has 
been prepared, with a life-size cutout of 





Estate Range cutout display 


Duncan Hines and signs calling attention to 
Estate’s specialized cooking areas. Ads with 
the Duncan Hines theme will appear from 
March through June in eleven top maga- 
zines, starting with a four-color page in 
McCall’s March. A new 15 cent cookbook, 
“The Art of Grilling, Baking, Barbecuing” 


Hold down COSTS and PIPE LINES § 


“" ONIVERSAL 


— CONCRETE RIVER WEIGHTS 


versal 


forced concrete clamps) 
ever you cross any body of 
water. Two half-rounds sections 
clamp around pipe. No 
ing-up’’ or 
pee everent. No rust: ae THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
ing. Compare products 
and prices before you 
plan to lay any line. 


Hold down that line 


River 


including twelve Duncan Hines recipes may 
be obtained with the ad coupon which also 
questions, “How old is your present range?” 
Estate will screen real range prospects and 
pass them to local dealers. 

Dealers may order the Hines cookbook 
offered in the national ads, at half the 
coupon price. Other sales aids for dealers 
are: three new window streamers, a plastic 
sign, counter cards, outdoor tacker signs, 
24-sheet posters, ad mats, new movie trail- 
ers, and full-color Estate line folders with 
recipes. Available to Estate Range dealers. 
From The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 


FLORENCE STOVE is participating in the 
Spring Style Show with a two-page ad in 
Saturday Evening Post, April 26, supple- 
mented by dealer tie-ins. Window trim ma- 
terial, newspaper mats, radio announce- 
ments and ad reprints are available for use 
on and after April 21 by Florence dealers. 
Material available without cost. From 
Florence distributors or Florence Stove 
Co., Gardner, Mass. 


GRAND GAS RANGES are being pro- 
moted in radio and television as part of a 
localized cooperative advertising campaign 
with distributors. The campaign was started 
in Cleveland during March by the local dis- 
tributor and local dealers. The cooperative 
effort includes: a disc jockey, scheduled five 
days a week from 4:00 to 4:15 P.M. and a 
daily fifteen minute program sponsored at 
8:15 A.M. on another station. Television 
advertising features a weekly Hollywood 
newsreel in cooperation with a Cleveland 
furniture store. In newspapers, a large de- 
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Serving the Gas Industry 
Designers - Fabricators - Erectors 


Gas Plant Equipment and 


A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 
THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


partment store is running a weekly seri 
30-inch ads. Grand Home Appliance 
2323 E. 67 St., Cleveland. 


GOURMET SOCIETY, MERCHANDIs 
ING ON TELEVISION. An evening T\ 
cooking school for both men and women 
has been launched by Chambers Illinois 
Corp., Chicago, gas range distributor. The 
firm is one of three sponsors of the show 

Under the direction of Francois Pope, 
instructor in creative cooking, “Gourmet 
Society” is aired weekly over WBKB, Chi- 
cago, Fridays, 9:30-10 p.m., from the Gar 
rick Television Theatre. 

Cooking instructions and demonstration, 
during the show take place in a living roon 
and kitchen set equipped with Chambers 
new built-in cooking units. TV viewers are 
offered a Chambers folder showing how 
kitchens can be “personalized.” 


SUNNY DAY GAS CLOTHES DRYER 
is the name of the campaign designed t 
sell Apex, Bendix, Hamilton and Whir 
pool dryers in Brooklyn and Queens, New 
York. Directed to ultimate customers, com 
pany salesmen and other employes, and 
dealers, this campaign features awards fo. 
both purchases and productive sales leads 

Customers who purchase dryers receive 
eighteen-piece towel sets; those who suppl) 
leads that are productive receive merchan 
dise gifts valued at $25. Salesmen and deal 
ers receive extra compensation. Savings 
Bonds and cash are added to regular pre 
mium awards for company employees 
whose leads convert to sales. The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, New York 


§ of 





Industrial Furnaces 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Hamilton, Ontario 








Write for literature. 





CONCRETE PIPE co. 297 S. High poery Columbus, 0 


Plants in: Decatur & Dothan, Ala., Tampa & Ocala, Fia., Atlanta, 
Ga., Kenvil, N. J., Binghamton, Port Washington, Rochester & 
Syracuse, N. Y., Columbus & Zanesville, O., Norristown & Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nashville, Tenn., Clarksburg & New Martinsville, W. Va. 
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ENGINEERING DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 






BLUE GAS PLANTS 
WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
CHARGING MACHINES 
GAS PURIFIERS 


CONDENSERS 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 


HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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NEW BOOKS 


NOMOGRAPHY AND EMPIRICAL EQua- 
HONS. By Lee H. Johnson. This book is de- 
scribed as a guide to quick and efficient 
methods for handling data in business, in- 
dustry, professional practice and research. 
It explains two techniques for handling 
data: nomographs, which provide graphical 
answers where numerical data are substi- 
tuted into formulas; empirical equations, 
which are mathematical expressions of data 
plotted as curves. The author shows how to 
apply nomography and curve fitting to a 
wide variety of problems in engineering, 
research, production, sales and manage- 
ment. 160 pp., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. $3.75. 


INTRODUCTION TO GEOPHYSICAL PROs- 
PECTING. By Milton B. Dobrin. Elementary 
in his approach to geophysical prospecting, 
this author presents the principles and 
methods without requiring mathematics be- 





- 


yond trigonometry for an understanding. 
All standard methods are discussed with 
respect to physical principles, instrumenta- 
tion, field techniques, the reduction and in- 
terpretation of field data. Recent prospect- 
ing advances are covered, including aero- 
magnetic, underwater and seismic explora- 
tion techniques and radar. The book is fully 
illustrated and gives reference lists at ends 
of chapters. 448 pp. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York 36. $7.00. 


FLOW THROUGH ORIFICES AND PARALLEL- 
THROATED Nozz_es. By T. H. Redding. 
This is a bibliographical survey on the sub- 
ject of fluid flow through orifices and paral- 
lel-throated nozzles, with particular refer- 
ence to the use of devices for measuring 
flow rate. The literature on the subject, 
from 1832, is compiled in 600 entries that 
have been classified under sixteen headings. 
Abstracts are given. The appendix defines 
terms used in flow metering practice. 208 
pp. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 37 Essex Street, 
W.C. 2, London. Price: 32s. 6d. 


Pipe Line Service Expands Facilities 


A new coating and wrapping mill, de- 
signed specifically to handle pipe diameters 
to 30 inches and 60 feet in length, has just 
been completed at the main plant of Pipe 
Line Service Corporation in Franklin Park, 
Ill. 

The facilities include large ovens for dry- 
ing pipe, grit cleaning machines, thermo- 
statically-controlled melting kettles, and 
other special equipment designed by the 
company’s engineers and built in its ma- 
chine shop. The plant layout, coupled with 
the newest-type equipment, expedites the 
flow of pipe through the complete protec- 
tive processes. 

The Franklin Park plant now comprises 
two pipe coating mills and a modern ma- 
chine shop on 21 acres, with space for stor- 
age and handling of customers’ pipe. The 
“coating and wrapping in-transit” feature 
permits pipe to be stopped at the plant for 
processing and reshipment on _ through 
freight rates. 











CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
90 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





ORANE & TOWNSEND 


INCORPORATED 


GAS CONSULTING 
DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


11 WEST 42ND ST 


PROPANE 
PLANTS 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















Harco Corporation 


CATHODIC PROTECTION DIVISION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS OF CATHODIC 
PROTECTION 
Engineer—Design—Installation—Materials—Service 
General Electric Rectifiers—National Carbon Anodes. 
Chicago—Houston—Ohklahoma City—Seattle 
Main Office & Plant, 16897 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 





E. Holley Poe Associates 
(ROBERT M. POE) 
Natural Gas Consultants 
Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 
1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














CONVERTING TO NATURAL GAS? 
LP-GAS CAN HELP YOU 


We are specialists in: 


@ PEAK LOAD GAS PLANTS 


@ STANDBY PLANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS ON INTERRUPTABLE RATES 


& 


Let us work with your Engineers in 
solving these important Problems 


THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 
s 7 


Now more than 75 Peacock Plants prove . . 
“There’s No Substitute For Experience” 





PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 
Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 





COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 








LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS 


Contracting Consulting gp thiisrs 


H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2300 














CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 


44 Prospect Ave. 
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HELP WANTED 
ASSISTANT UTILITIES ENGINEER 


Career positions with California Public 
Utilities Commission. Requirements: De- 
gree and two years with utility or allied 
industry. (Some substitution in qualifica- 
tions allowable.) Interviews in California 
only. Write for full information on salary, 
opportunities, benefits, etc., to State 
Personnel Board, Dept. AG, 1015 L. 
Street, Sacramento, California. 


Quick EF 


easy way 


TO MAKE GAS AND 


WATER CONNECTIONS 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 






Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 










Model CT—with flared 
joint for copper tubing. 
SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 
gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 
dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B. SKINNER CO.@ 


SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 








GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 





15-17 


16-18 


5-9 
5-9 


8-9 


12-13 


13-15 
15 
21-23 


26-28 


27-28 


April 
PCGA TECHNICAL’ SECTION, 
CUSTOMERS SERVICE, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
AGA SALES CONFERENCE, IN- 
DUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 
PCGA ACCOUNTING SECTION, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
MID-WEsT REGIONAL GAS SALES 
CONFERENCE, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW ENGLAND HOTEL AND REs- 
TAURANT EXPOsITION, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 
INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
SOUTHERN GAs ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, Galveston, 
Tex. 


May 
AGA COMMERCIAL Gas SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL RESTAURANT EXpPosI- 
TION, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
PuBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
AGA NatTuraL GAs DEPART- 
MENT, SPRING MEETING, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Wernersville, Pa. 
AGA EXECUTIVE BoArRD, Yosem- 
ite Valley, Cal. 
GAMA ANNUAL MEETING, The 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Col. 
AGA PRODUCTION-CHEMICAL 
CONFERENCE, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 
PCGA CoMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 
SALES CONFERENCE, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
SOUTHWESTERN GAS MEASURE- 
MENT SHORT Course, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


June 
AGA RESEARCH-UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 








seconds. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ew York 
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8-12 CANADIAN Gas ASSOCIATION, Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
Canada. 

10 PCGA COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 


SALES CONFERENCE, Portland, 
Ore. 

16-17 AGA RaTE CoMMITTEE, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


16-22 INTERNATIONAL GAS CONFER- 
ENCE, Brussels, Belgium. 

23-24 MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, The Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July 


11 NEGA Home SERVICE GROUP, 
Boston Gas Company Audito- 
rium. 

11 NEGA INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 

18 AGA EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


September 


3-5 PCGA, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

12 New Jersey Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N.J. 


October 


6 INDEPENDENT NATURAL GaAs AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA, Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


American Gas Journal, April 1952 











simpler 


The Wiggins Gasholder has a 
remarkably simple design. It has none 
of the complicated mechanisms of 
old-type gasholders. No materials that 
can be harmed by weather. 


simples 


Wiggins is the ONLY gasholder that 
uses no water, no tar, no grease. Wiggins 
assures no weather worries, no 


operating costs, no maintenance problems. 


sim plicit V 


Wiggins is the only gasholder with 
an absolutely dry, frictionless seal— 
gas-tight and impermeable. 


BY GENERAL AMERICAN 


WIGGINS GENERAL AMERICAN 
VAPOR SEALS TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


AGENERAL/ 135 south La Salle Street 
| V Chicago 90, Illinois 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MARK 


write for new bulletin WG-22 
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Whe hike Sprit meme 


3 ‘The cases are rugged and don’t need to be pam- 
pered — they will stand up under exposure. 


They’re a cinch to maintain, some work tan even be 
2 done in the field — that’s because they were de- 


signed with the problems of the maintenance crew 
in mind. 


Sprague’s interchangeable parts The Sprague No. 1A Meté 
system saves us time and effort. For Domestic Installation 
Our oldest Sprague equipment 

is as easy to keep up as our 

newest. 


Sprague metal flanged dia- 
phragms, easy to install, are 
made to last. 


We like Sprague meters because 
they are accurate and the cus- 
tomers are satisfied. 


To sum it up — We've learned 
by experience Sprague products 
are safe, accurate, durable and 
easy to maintain.”’ 





